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Dutchman’s-breeches (Dicentra cucullaria) 


See brief descriptive matter on page 496. 
(Photo by E. H. Menge, Iowa) 
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FRANK W. MELICK 
GLADIOLUS OF MERIT 


Illustrated Catalog Out in November. 
Send for your copy. 


SPENCER, INDIANA 








Brand Peontes 
Are Prize Winners 


MAGNIFICENT peonies of rare beauty and 
charm—chosen wherever fine peonies are grown. 
Brand’s catalog lists all famous prize winners 
and new seedlings. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on peony culture. Catalog and price list 


free. Address Box 24, Faribault, Minn. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 





Glads for Fall Delivery 
Price list now ready, listing the new and rare, 
also standard sorts. 


1928 GLAD GUIDE 


The story of Glads told in a new way. A prac- 
tical guide for the growing of Glads. Colors by 
Ridgeway’s charts, blooming dates, ratings, 
comments, criticisms. Reserve your copy now. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDS ENS 


Shannon City - Iowa 


THE FARMER NURSERY 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Send for Special Price List for December 
delivery. 
General List ready January Ist. 


Linden Hills Sta. - Minneapolis, Minn. 








November Peony Bargains 


COL. A—1 each (3 to 5 eyes 
cent, Frances Willard, Clare aed 
COL. B—1 each Longfellow, Marie Lem 75 p'i 
genie Verdier, Ben Franklin, $4.75 — 
Both Collections, $8.50, ‘ostpald ne 
Wait for grand Christmas glad offer j in Dee, ig 
C. H. SMITH - Faribault, Mine 


——e 











FRANK A. 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIstT 
j 384 N. E. 42nd Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Two Requests: Send for catalogue of 
super-Glads; also ask your dealer for Beat 


High-grade Loganberry Juice (or kind] 
his address.) Thank you. Y send m 

















JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 


— P. O. BOX 728 — 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 


SACAJAWEA 


that beautiful Indian red Glad. No bulblets pre- 
viously offered; 10 included in this bulblet set 
along with 20 Tycko Zang, 50 J. A. Carbone, 10 
Nectarine, 50 Wistaria, 10 Opalescent, 20 Fern 
Kyle, 10 Altamyra, 20 Don Juan, all for $3.25. 


Send me your want lists for fall quotations. 


SCOFIELD’ Ss 
3311 - 64th St. S. E. 


Portland, Oregon 


Mary Frey 


1st A.G.S. Trial Ground Trophy Winner 
Many were disappointed in not being able 
to get stock this spring. 


Reserve your bulbs now at reduced prices, 
GELSER BROS. - Dalton, N.Y, 
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Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


donor Mich. 
Ainuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
ett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
early 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
ready about Nov. 15 


M. F. WRIGHT 











BERRYCROFT GARDENS 


cialize In 


Spe 
PEONIES, IRIS and GLADIOLUS 
DIGGING-TIME BARGAIN IN GLADS 


6 Albania 6 Maiden’s Blush 
6 Joe Coleman 6 Quinton 
24 BULBS FOR $1.00, POSTPAID 


WALTER C. PEIRCE - - 


Troy, Ohio 


W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Aamgola, Ind, 




















onies, Irises and Glads 


» enough for a month to plant Peonies and 
s, if not yet done, but for bargains in Glads 
gging time, either wholesale or retail, send 
. list with the names of kinds and number 
ach you agen like for special quotations. 
ure to ha@ve your name on my mailing list 
rice list when issued in January. Address 


I. BUECHLY - - Greenville, Ohio 


FALL “GLAD” SALE 


Special prices on over 100 varieties 
Quality Gladioli. Send for List. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2045 E. Couch St. - Portland, Ore. 


CHOICE BULBLETS 


COLLECTION NO. 1: 100 bulblets Beatriz 
Michelena, 100 Break O’ Day, 100 Catherine 
Coleman, 40 Copper Bronze, 40 Gertrude Errey, 
40 Golden Salmon, for $10.00. Any three of 
above list for $5.00. .One-half of entire list $5.00, 
Price list on request. 
SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 

















Di 6 Ti S a | 
100 GLAD BULBS $2.00 
each of 10 varieties, ali good kinds, f. o. b. 
12 PEONY ROOTS, $5.00 
Cash with Order 


NE CREST GARDENS - Eau Claire, Wis. 


George & Anna Hunsberger 


Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 


‘“A Few Gladiolus” 


that will be listed on my list to be issued about 

Jan. Ist. A. W. Hunt, Bengal Tiger, D’s. Am. 

Beauty, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Fern Kyle, Giant 

Nymph, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Mr. W. H. Phipps 

Richard Diener, Orange Queen, Tycko Zang. 
LEONARD C. LARSON 

1189 Greeley St. - - Portland, Ore. 








THE ORCHID GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 

e, should bloom first year_____________ 50c 

ium, possibly bloom first year______-___ 30c 
Small, 15c. We plant all tiny ones. 
Many other fine bulblets priced low. 


tegal Lilies, % inch diameter, for_____ $1.00 
tegal Lilies, % inch diameter, for_____ 1.00 
tegal Lilies, 1 inch diameter, for_____ 1.00 
’eony Seedlings, from finest seed_____ 1.00 
ris, fine varieties, name labeled_______ 1.00 


‘OH GARDENS -_ Box 650, Omaha, Neb. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 








WE SPECIALIZE IN THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 
GLADIOLUS 


It is to our mutual interest that your 
name is on our mailing list. A Postal 


will do. 
J. ANDERSON 


A. 
White Bear Lake - Minnesota 











Robert Wayman 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 








Irises-Glads 
W. A. SISSON 


Rosendale - Wisconsin 











Joerg’s White 


The tional large flowering eorly white 
Glad, Pink Callas, Dahlias, Peonies, Etc. 


Catalogue upon request. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Hyde Park L. L., N.Y. 








500 VARIETIES 


For sale this season. Get on our mailing 
list. List will be ready about Dec. Ist. 
200 varieties will be on our CLOSE OUT 
LIST at about One-Half Price. 


LEGRON FLORAL CO. 








Rare New England Grown Bulblets 
Jubilee, $7; Luther Burbank, King Tut, Pauline 
Kunderd, $2.50; Mary Frey, Red Tornado, $1.25; 
Philatelia, $1; Patricia Carter, Helen Wills, 60c; 
Mad. Konynenburg, Ruffolace, Gold Eagle, Cre- 
atore, Veiled Brilliance, Mary Jane, 40c; Golden 
Dream, Pf. Triumph, Mrs. Sisson, 25c, etc. Dozen 
at price of ten. Liberal count even at these prices. 





PEONIES? grit time TO, 
RISES! sikse ‘SILVER 
EDAL PE@NIES. 


Send for ‘ar Catalogue 
PUGET —e ow PEONY GARDENS 











Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 


124 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohio WOODSIDE GARDENS van W Gondner, Owner 
19 Woodside Circle : Hartford, Conn. R.F.D.12, Box727, Seattle, Wash. 
Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 8, 1879. ® 


(Copyright 1927 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 


PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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The Garden Pool is a Necessity 


BY LILLIAN CHANTRY BEATTIE, (Iowa) 


ERE is no garden, however 
small, which really achieves the 
whole atmosphere of satisfying 
beauty without water. It may 

be a brook flowing through Ferns and 
rocks. It may be a fountain of sculp- 
tured beauty and tinkling music. 
But—it may be, for an otherwise 





After five years’ experience I wish 
to say, there is no part of our garden, 
counting expense and work, that can 
begin to measure up with the pool in 
general satisfaction to the entire 
family. It provides us sheer beauty 
in its loveliest of flowers; it gives us 
new interest in and knowledge of 


winds. As a background for our pool, 
on the north we have a trellis fence 
covered with climbing Roses, in front 
of which a border of hardy plants 
grow. Here we have pink Phlox, blue 
Columbines, Delphiniums, pink Pyre- 
thrums, Anchusa, and Oriental Pop- 
pies. A Lilac hedge extends west- 





A cool place on the hottest day in Southwestern Iowa 


ordinary garden, the distinctive fea- 
ture,—a Lily pool. 

Water gardening is not undertaken 
by many because they think it too ex- 
pensive or believe that expert knowl- 
edge is necessary for the construction 
of the pool and the growing of the 
Lilies. Neither of these ideas is cor- 
rect. Anyone with patience, time and 
a little money may have a Water Lily 
pool. The other requirements are the 
sunshine, the water, a few square 
yards of space, and the plants. The 
best way to prove a statement is to 
back it up with fact. 


Birds, and the myriad of little water 
creatures that seek it. And its very 
restfulness is an abiding pleasure. 


A pool should be located near the 
house and have privacy, for it becomes 
the center of family life during the 
summer months. Here in the morn- 
ings the happy, interested children 
gather. In the quiet afternoon it is 
the very spot for a book or a friendly 
chat. Privacy may be ‘secured by a 
background planting of shrubs or ever- 
greens, or by vine-covered fences or 
trellises. Such a planting is also a 
protection to the pool from strong 


ward; a White Birch with drooping 
branches, and a purple fringe tree, 
are on the west. To the south are 
some fifty-year-old Pine trees and the 
open lawn. 
7 

N MAKING our pool, we first 

marked off the size, 26 x 14 feet, 
cut straight down 6 inches, then ex- 
cavated to a depth of three feet in the 
middle, sloping gradually down from 
the rim. This left the inside of the 
pool shaped like an oval dish. This 
sloping side makes the cement less 
liable to crack with the action of frost. 


nettaplim teas? 





































We did not install a drain. We fill it 
with a hose attached to the city water 
system and siphon the water out when 
we wish to empty the pool. But if a 
drain is desired it should be installed 
at this stage of the construction. 


On the smooth dirt we put a 3-inch 
layer of cement, using a mixture of 
1 part cement to 4 parts sand, pre- 
pared in a cement mixer. Into this 
we pressed heavy woven wire, the sec- 
tions being wired together. After 
firmly bedding this into the first ce- 
ment layer and turning back the wire 
at the sides, and the ends, to make 
extra reinforcement for the rims, we 
put on the second 3-inch coat of ce- 
ment, a 3 to 1 mixture. We trowelled 
it until very smooth. The rim was 
then leveled and trowelled smooth on 
top and straight down for six inches 
on the inner edge. The cement rim is 
flush with the grass sod. 


The expense of construction was, 
with hired labor: 
Labor in excavating and cementing__$10. 
Wire for reinforcement___________~_ 4, 
eee eeeeeee. 


When completed we let the pool 
stand empty for one week, sprinkling 
the cement night and morning of each 
day, to prevent cracking. At the end 
of the week we filled it about % full 
and washed down the sides with a 
broom. Several times we did this, 
siphoning all the water out each time. 
This washing is necessary to get rid 
of an excess of lime which might in- 
iure the Fish and Plants. 


We then filled the pool almost to the 
rim, let it stand two days to warm in 
the sun and put in our Fish and Lily 
plants. The Lilies are each planted in 
a wooden candy pail in 10 inches of 
rich soil, composed of two-thirds gar- 
den loam and one-third well-rotted 
cow manure. This is covered with 
114 inches of clean sand, in order to 
keep the water clear in the pool. The 
bucket: is lowered into the warm water 
and located where you wish it to 
stand. Then all your work is over 
until the Autumn comes. 


WE BEGAN our pool the first part 
of June 1921 and put our plants 
in on June 20. By the middle of July 
we had our first blooms of Marliac 
yellow (chromatella). In August the 
Gladstone, a white, and the Wm. B. 
Shaw, a beautiful rosy fragrant Lily, 
were blooming. Since then I usually 
put my Lily plants in the water, mine 
are all hardy, about May 1, and have 
many blooms in June. 

We have cared for our plants during 
the Winter in two ways. In the Fall, 
_ when the water begins to freeze over 
at night, we remove the Fish, siphon 
out the water, and either cover the 
plants with straw weighed down by 
occasional boards, then add a covering 
of leaves or remove the buckets and 
store in a cool basement room. We see 
no great difference in results. 
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The Goldfish keep the pool free from 
mosquitoes. We put out fifteen in the 
pool the first year and had over one 
hundred fifty that Autumn. Each 
Winter we keep in the basement fifty 
or more in galvanized tubs which have 
about two inches of sand in the bot- 
toms. We put them in the pool about 
April 15. 


Do not place too many Lilies in your 
pool. One plant will take from 10 to 
20 square feet of water space, with 
its leaves. 

Aquatic and moisture-loving plants 
may be planted on the margin. I have 
found that the Umbrella plant grows 
beautifully in a submerged tile with 
about 2 inches of water above the brim. 
Unless the Water Hyacinths are 
planted in soil they drift about on the 
surface and do not bloom. The Lily 
plants grow with about 15 inches of 
water above the tops of the bucket. 
There is no need of a running supply 
of water. After the pool is filled in 
the Spring it needs only occasional ad- 
ditions to take the place of water evap- 
orated, and which the summer rain- 
fall may not have supplied. An oc- 
casional spraying of the plants with 
water is beneficial in washing off in- 
sects which may have escaped the 
Fish, by being on the upper side of the 
leaves. If a green scum forms on the 
pool use the hose to overflow the pool 
driving off the scum. Do not replace 
water in large quantities at any one 
time, as it chills both Fish and Plants. 

Last Summer we often had as many 
as fifteen blooms a day from our 
plants. They were a Gladstone, a Wm. 
B. Shaw, a James Brydon, Marliac 
Yellow, and the lovely Eugenie de 
Land. 

For marginal planting I use Snow- 
drops and Narcissi, followed by Pan- 
sies, Iris, Phlox and Petunias; all 
lovely for their fragrance, especially 
in the evening. 


Our garden pool is a constant source 
of pleasure from late May to late Sep- 
tember. Day after day the pool makes 
the cycle of the hours giving to each 
hour something of its own in color 
and mood. At each dawn the pool is a 
rosy hue when it wakens and ripples, 





The Garden Pool in a suitable setting, and with a desirable background 





























Through the Pines 


while twittering Birds come to drink 
and bathe. Next we see it in agitated 
wavelets as curious children watch the | 
darting Goldfish, learn the ways of 
Pollywogs and Water Spiders; yet 
never once miss the beauty in the 
golden heart of a white Water Lily, 
Thus the day goes on through the hazy 
heat of mid-afternoon, with its airy 
flights of dragon flies, into a quiet 
sunset with soft opalescent shadows 
lying across the water, and fades into 
the long summer evening. 


Muted voices tell us there are those, 
still lingering beside this little mirror 
of reflected stars and Pines, who are 
loath to break the charm of fragrance, 
of beauty and of peace. 


“Sometimes the moonlight lulls the 
languid breeze, 

And, spreading in the garden hushed 
and fair, 

With silent music fills the listening 
ae 

And drips like fluid silver from the 
trees.” 










(From—“The Little Garden”) 
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temperate climate. 
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Spireas 


SPIREAS like a warm, rich 
A goil. They are never at their best 
if overgrown with grass and weeds. 
easiest way to avoid this is to 
the roots with two or three 
of light litter or old, rotted 
ure. Do this in the early Spring. 
This mulching keeps the roots cool in 
mer and warm in Winter, and en- 
ables the bushes to stand dry weather 
or-sudden cold snaps much better. Be- 
side, if rotted barnyard or poultry ma- 
nure is used, it helps to feed the plant. 
Every rain dissolves and carries nu- 
trition to the roots and further, weeds 
and grass do not grow through a good 
mulch. 
Most Spireas are hardy even in 
Canada. The lovely Spirea reevesiana, 
that bears in May and June, clusters 
of beautiful flowers, double as a Rose, 
is unfortunately somewhat tender. In 
the North, see that it stands where it 


will catch the drifted snows that will 


protect its roots like a blanket from 
the bitter cold. 

The earliest Spireas to bloom are 
Thunbergi and Prunifolia (Bridal 
Wreath). Spirea Vanhoutte comes a 
few days later. Vanhoutte is the 
queen of them all. It forms a weeping 
shrub that is simply a fountain of 
snow-white flowers. None of these 
early-blooming Spireas should be 
pruned in the early Spring. After 
they are through blooming, if long, 
straggling shoots come up, they may 
be trimmed into shape. 

Spireas Billardi and Douglasi bloom 
in Summer. They are small to medi- 
um-sized shrubs with fluffy, feathery 
spikes of pink flowers. Prune these 
early in Spring, before a leaf starts. 
Their spikes will be longer and larger 
for it. Billardi blooms constantly un- 
ae if every faded spike is snipped 
off. 


There is a very dwarf class of 


. Spireas represented by Bumalda, 
Callosa, Fortunei and Anthony 
Waterer. The last named is worth 


‘more than all of the others of this 


class put together. All of these dwarf 
summer-bloomers bear flat cymes or 
clusters of fluffy pink or white or red 
flowers. They are dainty, low bushes 
suitable for the perennial border or 
for the foreground of groups of 
shrubs, or to plant around a house 
foundation. Bumalda and Anthony 
Waterer will flower until Autumn if 
every fading flower-head is carefully 
picked off. 

Spirea Aurea’s flowers are poor, 
but if planted in the sun, pruned each 
Spring, and topped once or twice in 
the Summer, it becomes a rounded 
mass of golden-green leaves, and in 
some localities it will be a beautiful 
rich yellow. 

No family of shrubs are easier cared 
for, and none are better suited for a 
They will grow 
and bloom in the South, but are never 
a sheet of bloom as in the North. 


Lora S. LA MANCE 
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The Garden by Moonlight 


BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


S THE seasons slip by, there are 
more and more people who lack 
leisure for enjoying the daytime 

beauties of the garden. Even those of 
us who are at home through the early 
hours, and can watch the Poppies 
throw off their tiny nightcaps, shake 
the crinkles from their dainty skirts 
and nod “Good Morning!” to the 
breezes, or take a peep at the fresh 
loveliness of the Morning-Glories be- 
fore they close their eyes for a long 
siesta, are often so driven with tasks 
and plans that we scarcely even look 
at the garden. 


“No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 

And watch her feet, how they can dance! 
A poor life this, if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare!” 


But whether we stay, or rush away 
while the day is still young, we are 
very often just too busy to really see 
the garden before the day is ended. 


As this is true, surely some pro- 
vision should be made to add to the 
charm and attractiveness of our gar- 
dens through the summer evenings. 


Why not have many of those flow- 
ers which are at their best toward the 
close of day and even after Nightfall? 

So, in planting, use a goodly propor- 
tion of white and light-colored flower- 
ing plants, for these, besides setting 
for the vivid tones of the other blooms, 
will harmonize all and help to give a 
wonderful evening effect. 

At the back of the border, place 
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The Pool with water plants and night-blooming Lilies 
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several groups of the old-time and 
much-loved Nicotiana affinis, which 
grows to a height of six or more feet, 
has large, heavy leaves and white, 
large-tubed, star-like flowers with an 
entrancing perfume. These open late 
in the day and are in full bloom till the 
sun strikes them in the morning. 

They also attract the Giant Sphinx 
Moth, which doubles the interest of 
the plant through the evening hours. 
Use dainty Sweet Alyssum, and white 
Petunias freely, as they are so fra- 
grant and lovely, both during the day 
and by moonlight. 

A little plant, much prized by our 
grandmothers for their gardens, is the 
Evening Scented Stock. This, like 
Mignonette, is not showy, but has a 
most permeating and agreeable odor 
at night. 

And please do not forget the lovely 
white Moon Vine, for it will go a long 
way toward transforming the evening 
garden into fairyland, as the delicate 
pale flowers look for all the world like 
the tiny parasols of the “little folk.” 

Then patches of white and the 
pastel-tinted perennial Phlox and Gilli- 
flowers will give outstanding high- 
lights and sweetness to the beds or 
border, making a very beautiful night 
display... 

We should also have in mind the 
Pool in this scheme for the garden by 
moonlight, and when selecting Lilies, 
should choose some which are night 
bloomers, and preferably the lightest- 
colored ones which will make the best 
showing. And around the Pool, for 
those much-desired reflections, noth- 
ing is better than the exquisite blue- 
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Nicotiana affinis 


white Japanese Iris, Zephyr; a broken 
fringe of tall-growing Shasta Daisies; 
and the airy sprays of Boltonias and 
New England Asters. 


With an abundance of plants and 
flowers, close to the Pool, there are al- 
most sure to be diminutive Tree Toads, 
Crickets or Katydids, to liven up 
things a bit with their night songs, 
for those who love to linger and to 
rest in the moonlit garden. 





Children Are Educated by Household Pets 


BY RUTH JACOBS, (Ind.) 


some food have become well-recog- 
nized factors in the welfare of the 
children ;—-factors which most parents 
know and appreciate. But there are 
a number of other things that might 


Peiome air, sunshine and whole- 


be mentioned which are very essential 
and which many do not realize are as 
necessary to a wholesome, happy child- 
hood. 

Among these we find a close con- 
tact with Nature. Children naturally 





This beautiful white Cat does not trouble the Birds 
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love flowers and pets a 
allowed such association, eve at 
space is limited. ough 
What child is there 
love flowers and would a ion 
with a garden, though ever Pi 
that was all their own? my, 
And what better companion could | 





any boy or girl have than a fa; 
dog? They will learn many lessons 
comradeship from him and besides 

they are always safe under his en * 


In the picture “Big Dan” ; cou 
of his comradeship with the youn * 
of the human family. by 

And while there are those who be ; 
lieve the garden is no place for Pussy gn 


the snow-white kitty perched on the tov 


post in the Dahlia bed does not keep do 
the song birds from nesting and sing. sh 
ing there. = 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— * 


Not many people appreciate the true eve 
value of the association of the human 
species with animals, and the littl 
article above, with photographs, is, 
therefore, worthy of the attention of § pr 
anyone interested. Association with th 
animals and pets of all kinds, unde 
the right guidance, is an important Or 





part of the education of every child; ple 
indeed, of every man or woman. Di 
He 

th 

Dutchman’s-breeches at 

(Subject of front cover illustration) 00) 


This hardy perennial is one of the (¢ 
daintiest springtime Flowers. It may 
be used as a garden plant and likes a 
rich light soil. It is propagated by th 
dividing of roots or crowns. th 

Its habitat is from Nova Scotia in ac 
the North to Georgia and Missouri in 80 
the South and West, and it grows 






along the Columbia River in the wi 
Northwest. The photograph comes tp 

us from Iowa and the plant is from 
along the Maquoketa River. In 




























Big Dan and his charge 
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O tiny, 

| could HAVE been very much interested 
aithfyl Ee your “FLOWER GROWER,” and 
sons in having just read Mrs. Wilcox’s 
besides “Why not divide and exchange?” I 
S Care, could not forbear telling you of the 
Proud Henderson, Kentucky, plan, originated 
ingster py our local Woman’s Club. 

For five or six years an invitation is 
ho be. given, each Fall and Spring, to the 
Pussy, town and county, to bring and put 
on the ff Gown in the Public Library yard, any 
t keep shrubs, trees, roots, bulbs, or pack- 
I sing. ages of flower seed that is an over- 

plus to the owner, and to take freely 

and in any desired quantities of what- 
e true | ever is on the lawn, left by others. 
human In this way thousands of plants are 
> little exchanged every Fall and_ every 
hs, ig, Spring. Those who have nothing to 
‘ion of § pring are still welcome to anything 
1 with they may want, since the whole object 
under is to beautify the town and county. 
ortant § One special work at this time is the 
child; planting of running Roses along the 


Dixie Bee Line, which passes through 
Henderson County, coming up from 
the South and entering the North here 
across the Ohio. Soon we will wel- 
) come invading Yankees with Roses— 


of the (coals of fire?) 

It may But this method is so successful as 

1 likes away of distributing plants and trees 

ted by that it is being adopted here and there 
through Kentucky. We use our 125 

otia in acre park of Primeval Forest as a 

uri in source of trees for the town. 

grows I thought it might serve as a worth- 

n a“ while suggestion to others. 

mes 





The Editor was so much interested 
in Miss Towles’ plan that he wrote for 
additional information, asking some 
questions as to how the plans were 
carried out, and to this letter Miss 

_ Towles replies in some detail. There 
is no reason why this plan from Ken- 
tucky, operated in connection with a 
Public Library, could not be adopted 
most anywhere whether in connection 
with a Public Library or otherwise. 
The idea is certainly a grand one and 
it must result in a big advance in 
beautification of the city. Most every 
gardener has a surplus that he would 
be glad to put where it would do some 
good, and this idea of exchanging in 
a public way seems to solve the prob- 
lem, not in a small way, but in a large 
and thorough-going way, which must 
result in great improvement to the 
homes and streets of any city or town 
that will adopt the plan in a whole- 
hearted and conscientious way. 


Miss Towles’ second letter follows: 
The plant distribution is carefully 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


A Community Plan for Divid- 
ing and Exchanging 


BY SUSAN S. TOWLES, (Ky.) 


supervised, but I only meant to show 
the absolute freedom with which peo- 
ple could help themselves. I find they 
hesitate about taking too much. A 
lady picked up a paper bag, contain- 
ing fifty young Privet plants and 
asked, “May I have a few of these 
plants?” I asked her if she was plant- 
ing a hedge and insisted on her tak- 
ing the bag full. That meant a hedge 
planted in Henderson. 


The supervision is largely in find- 
ing the wants and securing what is 
wanted,—making suggestions of plant- 
ing in such quantities and groups 
that they will be a feature, however 
small. One is urged on to specialize 
in Iris; another in water plants; an- 
other in Dahlias. 

It is a matter of pleasure and pride 
to bring to the common stock a full 
return of what is taken,—if that be 
possible,—but the Negroes and all 
come freely for what they want. 

We urge the bringing of large quan- 
tities of Sunflower, Hollyhock, Daisy, 
Poppy and other common seeds. These 
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Wwe give away as desired and the 
residue is to be scattered. We are 
just beginning this along the bluffs of 
the Ohio in front of the city. There, 
too, about the high red bluffs that 
once gave the locality the name of 
“Red Banks,” before the Transylvania 
Co. laid off the town, we scatter flower 
seed, plant Roses and some day we 
will say it in flowers to all who cross 
the ferry on the “Dixie Bee.” 


We find it necessary to advertise be- 
fore the planting week and this. our 
papers are glad to do gratis. Our 
Chamber of Commerce is interested 
and there is little trouble in arousing 
the interest of our “Homemaker 
Woman’s Clubs” of the county. 

I tried to emphasize the simplicity 
of the plan, but like all plans carried 
out efficiently, there are persons doing 
executive work at the back. 

I, being Librarian, am able to do 
what little work of supervision in the 
Library yard that is necessary. I have 
the janitor water, and sometimes cover 
with earth, any plants that need such 
protection. When I know of some 
one who desires a particular sort of 
plant I am apt to telephone them. 
Our Garden Club, being asked, re- 
sponded with a week of this sort of 
work and the Woman’s Club takes the 
next week, continuing the work. 























This is how The Editor appears when in action 


One day in August when Gladiolus bloom was at 
its height, the photographer for one of our daily 
papers in a nearby city suddenly appeared while 
the Editor was cutting Gladiolus blooms. He said 
he wanted to make a picture of the field in bloom 
and he did get one such view. But when the 
Editor came along up toward the road with a 
big handful of cut Glads in each hand, the photog- 
rapher commanded the Editor to stop right there 
among the Glads and be “shot.” 

So this picture was absolutely unprepared for 
and shows the Editor iruly in action. Note the 
shirt-sleeves rolled up above elbows. I don’t just 
remember what those Glads were but they were, 
surely, both Reds. The one in my right hand 
is Intensity, and the one in my left hand is Red 
Ridinghood. Red Glads are in greater demand 
than ever apparently. Perhaps people are follow- 
ing the ideas of the Dutchman; who, when asked 


his favorite color, replied; “Any color, just so long 
as it is red.” 

It may interest readers to know that in cutting 
Glads for market I cut and carry 25 in a bunch; 
that is, they sell as 25, but there are actually 27 
in each handful. It takes a pretty good-sized 
hand to hold 27 full-grown Glads, but as I get 
older I don’t want to do as much walking as I 
did formerly and now I carry two of these big 
bunches from the field instead of one as formerly. 

The cutting of flowers is to me a great pleasure 
in a way, but quite burdensome and onerous in 
another way, as it is just that much extra work 
added to other rather arduous duties. But I do 
all the cutting myself which gives me a chance to 
water varieties and to do some “roguing’”’ at the 
same time. Note the 6-inch pocket scissors which 
I use for cutting Glads, sticking out of my upper 
right-hand vest pocket. 
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Some Suggestions for Flower Borders 
BY MARY MASON WRIGHT 


HERE is nothing that quite 
"T eauats suitable borders to add 

beauty and charm to our home 
lots. These borders may be made up 
of perennials or annuals, or both com- 
bined. 


Many people are deterred from 
growing a flower border because of 
the impression that it requires much 
skill, labor, and expense; but this is 
not necessarily so. If one plants a 
permanent border of hardy perennials, 
using only annuals for edging and 
fillers, the biggest part of the work is 
over the first year, and it will not take 
much labor or expense to keep it in 
good shape for a number of years to 
come. 


If you have a lot, say even of forty 
or fifty by one hundred feet, you will 
have plenty of room for one or more 
borders. A border must be attached 
to something to be effective; that is, 
it must run along a path, fence, build- 
ing, or against a background of shrubs 


or vines. Borders are excellent to 
divide one lot from another. 

If the foundation of your house is 
made of concrete or rough stone or 
something not very sightly there is 
nothing like a border to conceal it. 
Peonies I have found excellent for 
this purpose; also the Funkias or Day 
Lilies, on account of their large and 
rather dense foliage. The Dwarf 
Hydrangeas are fine for this purpose, 
and also the Hardy Phlox. 

In planting borders use a curved 
line when possible. In making a per- 
manent border you will need to go to 
a little more trouble in preparing the 
ground for the reception of the plants. 
Excavate the soil to the depth of one 
to two feet, place in the bottom some 
broken stones or crockery, or some 
rough cinders, if the soil is hard or 
heavy, for drainage. Fill with en- 
riched garden loam, which is rich in 
humus. By adding a little well-rotted 
manure from year to year your border 
will be kept in good growing order. 

















Part of the border of Hardy Phlox on one side 


driveway leading to garage. 


Notice the curved line 

















A Border of White Hardy Phlox and Marigolds 





Novena Nd 
N PLANTING borders it j 

It remember to plant the tallest ti : 
in the background, and the lowest i 
the foreground, unless the border 
used as a dividing line, or but one . 
riety of flower is used. A border ie 
a dividing line or for any nar be 
border should be composed of laa 
of nearly the same height or varie 
or omg rd be " row of taller flower 
in the center and lower 

side. — 

Irises are splendid for 
borders, and if one plants the different 
varieties one can almost have Continy. 
ous bloom from these. I have foyng 
a most excellent combination in Irises 
and Gladiolus, as they have much the 
same sort of foliage, and the Irises 
will help hold the latter erect, The 
Gladiolus may be planted at different 
times, so one can have Continuoys 
bloom the whole season. Choose colo 
that best harmonize together. 

For a tall border Dahlias and inp. 
proved Zinnias are excellent. Or. 
householder of my  acquaintang 
planted a border of tall yellow Mari. 
golds, with the dwarf varieties in y¢. 
lows and brown on each side; and this 
border called forth the admiration of 
all who saw it. 

Hardy Phlox make very desirable 
borders along walks and driveways, or 
with a building or shrubs as a back 
ground.. White Phlox with an edging 
of yellow Marigolds makes a fine dis. 
play. 

A border of Hollyhocks against a 
background of vines is quite effective 
A border of Salvias or the splendid 
Oriental Poppies are best against a 
background of greenery. For a back 
ground for the annuals Castor Bea 
plants are good; also the tall De 
phiniums, Snapdragons, _ tall-plume 
Celosia, improved Sunflowers and tal 
Cosmos. These are all fine to conced 
an all too conspicuous fence, or an u- 
desirable view at the rear of the lot. 

There are a few low-growing hardy 
plants that may be used for th 
edgings of borders, such as the Eng 
lish Daisies, Hardy Pinks, Violets, 
Forget-me-nots and others; but the 
annuals, as a rule, are the best for 
this purpose. For the narrow ribba 
along the edge of a border nothing 
is more satisfactory than the Alyssum, 
which forms a neat and symmetrical 
line. 


RY a border of Irises with an edg 


narrow 


ing of Alyssum, or a border d § 


Cannas with Asters and Alyssum 
along the edge. The annual Phlox ant 
Alyssum are nice for a low border, 
or with taller flowers in the back 
ground. Alyssum and Pansies, # 
Alyssum and Portulaca combined it 
a border edging, is very effective 
This modest little plant  self-sows 
freely as also do the Portulaca, thus 
providing for next year’s bloom with- 
out any more attention than to thi 
out. 

Candytuft is also a desirable edging 
plant for beds and borders, as are the 
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ratums, the Dwarf Marigolds and 
Nasturtiums, Daisies, Pinks, annual 
Phlox, and Petunias for edging of tall 
3. 
eee are a great many decorative 
foliage plants that are used for edging 
porders. In making a border of per- 
ennials we think it advisable to use 
an edging of annuals whose colors will 
onize with those of the hardy 
jants. The perennials may be planted 
in irregular masses in a border, with 
some contrasting perennials or an- 
nuals used as fillers between. 


One should study color effects when 
planting borders. A brilliant bed of 
orange and red Zinnias will be toned 











Hardy Phlox and Zin- 
nias Along the House 

















A Dividing Line Border 
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down by a border of the dainty white 
Alyssum or Candytuft, or with white 
Asters. White annual Phlox is also 
a good edger for a brilliant border. 
Gladiolus in bright colors are nice 
combined with Ferns in a _ shady 
border. Delphiniums are also effective 
in shady borders. Asters in shades of 
white and lavender may be used with 
them. White Hardy Phlox and yel- 
low Marigolds are very pretty com- 
bined in a border, using the Mari- 
golds for the edge of the border. 
The table will help anyone planning 
a flower border or borders. This not 
only gives the height of the plants, 
but the time they bloom, so that one 
can plan to have continuous bloom. 


A list of Annual Plants Suitable for 
a Flower Border with Height and 


Time of Bloom. 
HEIGHT IN FEBT TIMB OF BLOOM 
Castor Bean (for 


foliage background) 4-8 All Summer 
Cosmos 8-6 July to frost 
Helianthus (Sunflower) 8-6 July to frost 
Digitalis (Foxglove) 8-4 July-August 
Calliopsis (Coreopsis) 1%-3 June to frost 
Salpiglossis 2-2% August to frost 
Salvia 2-8 August to frost 
Scabiosa (Mourning 

Bride) July to frost 
Campanula (Canterbury 

Bell) 2-3 June to frost 
Marigolds 14-3 July to frost 
Pyrethrum 2-3 July-August 
Poppy (annual) 1-2 June-August 
Stocks (Ten Weeks) 1-14 July-September 
Zinnias 14-3 June-October 
Centaurea (Cornflower) 2-3 June to frost 
Chrysanthemum 

(annual) 1-2 June-October 
Gaillardia %-1 July to frost 
Asters 1-3 July-October 
Celosia 2-3 All Summer 
Kochia (for foliage) 2-4 July to frost 
Helichrysum (Ever- 

lasting) 2-3 July to frost 
Rudbeckia bicolor 1-3 July to frost 
Antirrhinum (Snap- 

dragons) %-1% July-August 
Gypsophila (Baby’s 

Breath) 

EDGING PLANTS 

Ageratum 14-% July-August 
Alyssum 16-% Summer 
Daisy (golden) %-1 Summer 
Candytuft %-1 June to frost 
Mignonette 1 June to frost 
Phlox (annual) 1 July to frost 
Dwarf Nasturtiums %-1 June to frost 
Petunias 1-1% June to frost 
China Pinks 1 July to frost 
Pansy 1/3-% April to frost 
Dwarf Marigolds 1-1 June to frost 


All dwarf annuals that have a long 
season. 


A list of Perennial Plants Suitable 
for a Border with Height and Time of 
Bloom 

HEIGHT IN FEDT TIME OF BLOOM 

Hollyhock (Althea 
rosea 

Golden Glow (Rud- 

beckia) 5-6 July-August 

Larkspur (Delphinium) 4-6 June to September 

6 


Hairy-leaved Sunflower 
(Helianthus) 


5-7 July-August 


July-August 


Tiger Lilies (Tigria) -6 July-August 
Columbine (Aquilegia) -4 May-August 

4 June 
Hardy Asters -4 September-October 


5 

4 

3 

Foxglove (Digitalis) 8- 

3 
Hardy Phlox (Pani- 

2 


culata) -4 July-September 
Oriental Poppies 

(Papaver) 1-1% June 
Chrysanthemum 2-4 Sept.-Nov. 
Sweet William (Dian- 

thus) 1-1% June-July 
Baby’s Breath 

(Gypsophila) 2 feet August 
Shasta Daisy 1-2 June-September 
Primrose 2-2% All Summer 
Coreopsis 2-3 All Summer 
Clove Pinks 1-1% May-June 
Bluebells 9 inches All Summer 
Violets (Viola cornuta) 5-6 inches May-Oct. 
Day Lily (Funkia) 3-4 August-September 
Peony 2-8 April-May 
Iris 2-3 May-September 
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Gladiolus and Dahlias are bulbous 
and tuberous-rooted plants, and must 
be taken up in the Fall, and stored 
through the Winter, and planted in 
the Spring; so they do not really be- 
long to either the perennials or an- 
nuals. Both are fine for borders. 





Growing and Caring for Gloxinias 


‘Te seeds are very tiny so handle 
them with care. They can be 
planted any time during the year, but 
I find from January to March the most 
satisfactory. Fill a flower pot, saucer, 
or shallow cigar box with sand and 
compost, or rich garden soil. Be sure 
that the soil is fine and free from clods 
or rocks. Firm the soil, water it thor- 
oughly, and scatter the seed. Now 
sprinkle a thin layer of soil over them. 
Cover the box with glass or a piece of 
brown paper and set it in a dark place 
till the seeds germinate. Gradually 
bring them to the light, but do not 
place them in direct sunlight, except 
early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon. In fact, they do well in a 
window that gets no sun at all. Be 
sure that you keep the soil moist (not 
soaked). Being too dry just a few 
hours will kill the little plants. If 
moisture collects on the under side of 
the glass, wipe it off. 

When the little plants have two or 
three leaves, move them to a larger 
box or little thumb pots. They should 
be transplanted two or three times be- 
fore they begin to bloom. As the buds 
open you will get some real thrills for 
almost every one is a beauty. And the 
flowers last well after they open up. 
Give the blooming plant plenty of 
water and keep it out of the direct 
sunlight. 

When the flowers are gone the bulb 
is ready to rest. The top will die down 
quite rapidly. Just set the pot away 
in a warm dry place until the bulb 
starts to grow again. Then bring it 
out and treat it as before. Possibly 
it will need to be repotted and given 
new soil. Don’t have the bulb set too 
deeply or the little new growth will 
have trouble getting through. 

If you want to slip a Gloxinia plant, 
take off a matured leaf and set the 
stem down in a pot of sand and dirt, 
or a glass of soft water. A bulb will 
form on the end of the leaf stem. If 
you start it in water, set it in dirt as 
soon as the bulb forms. Keep it well 
watered until the leaf dies. It will 
rest and start to grow just like the 
mother bulb. 

Both the plant and flower of the 
Gloxinia is so fine that every flower 
lover should grow them and they ap-¢ 
peal especially to those who do not 
have a bit of sunny flower window. 

I have read that you should be very 
careful not to get water on the leaves 
as it ruins them, but I know of one 
plant that grew and bloomed out under 
a big Maple tree. I should like more 
information on this part of the sub- 


ject. 
Mrs. J. D. BAIRD, (Iowa) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a@ greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


Have I LANDED? 


URING the early years of my publishing experi- 
ence, had I received the letter which follows, I 
would have been a bit puffed up and perhaps felt un- 
duly elated, but at this late date such a letter only 
makes me look at things a bit more grimly and with 
a feeling of greater responsibility. When people be- 
lieve in you, naturally you are inclined to do your best. 
The letter which follows is copied verbatim and in 
full, and it comes from a Brother Editor out in the 
capitol city of the great state of Ohio. He says: 


“I would do violence to my convictions were I to 
delay telling you what a splendid magazine you are 
putting out. In all my publishing experience—cover- 
ing "40 years or more—I have never seen a publication 
that showed as much pains-taking care as THE FLOWER 
GROWER. I have not been much interested in flower 
culture until I began reading your magazine. You 
have awakened a dormant faculty I did not know I 
possessed. I have changed my residence so that I can 
have a garden plot for flower-growing next year. May 
your sun never set—you have LANDED.” 


But have I actually landed? I wish I had, but I 
doubt it. I will not have landed until I am talking 
to hundreds of thousands of readers instead of tens 
of thousands as at present; but the more friends like 
my Brother Editor above, that I can accumulate, the 
greater the influence of THE FLOWER GROWER, and an 
increased number of readers will come through the 
help of my friends. The prompt renewal of expiring 
subscriptions indicates the favor in which this mag- 
azine is held. 

And I would be unappreciative did I not admit 
that the clientele of THE FLOWER GROWER so far as 
intelligence, appreciation, and all-round merit is con- 
cerned, is second to none. 

MADISON COOPER 





Ideals vs. Facts 


"THERE is a class of publications in this country, 

and there is a class of people in this country, 
neither of them numerous or especially influential, 
but still having their own following, who think that 
it is necessary to tear down all ideals with which 
they come in contact. Indeed, these publications and 
these people, under the term of fake, and the more 
recent term of bunk, and the still more recent term of 
hokum, will attack any ideal or anything whatever 
with which they do not seem to agree at the moment. 
But it is noticed that these same people and these 
same publications are not consistent, and shift their 
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November Xs 
position from time to time, which is perhaps a hope- 
ful and encouraging sign. , 

Everything on earth is imperfect, and human af. 
fairs are especially subject to criticism; but why 
should these self-appointed reformers feel that it is 
necessary to tear down everything and set up nothin 
in its place? It is a fact that nine critics out of te 
who can pick all sorts of flaws in human activities 
and enterprises, do not even offer a suggestion of 
something better in place of the things which they 
try to destroy. What good is such criticism? }t 
perhaps has its place, but sometimes it is very dif. 
ficult to figure it out; and these critics and reformers 
(some of them,) are mere mercenaries, and are writ. 
ing what they think people want to read. Others are 
honest enough in their intentions and convictions 
but their experience with life is so slight, and covers 
so few phases of it, that their opinions and sugges. 
tions are sometimes worse than useless. 

And this is not all! The unbelief which results 
from the sort of criticism and “bunk-shooting” which 
these men are doing, does a vast damage and leads to 
an unsettled state of mind, and even to deterioration 
and suicide. One man, who has contributed in past 
years to THE FLOWER GROWER, and who thought it 
necessary to determine when he should pass hence, 
was, according to information I have received, greatly 
influenced in his state of mind by two prominent 
writers of this new agnosticism. ° 

And the strange part of it is that while, as Editor, 
I am criticised for not embracing religion. as fer- 
vently as some of my super-religious friends think 
necessary; yet here I am “defending the faith,” in a 
rather indirect manner it is true, but defending it 
nevertheless. 

I believe in the balanced viewpoint and the safe 
and sane outlook on life. I don’t believe in following 
the misguided ones, who know little and care less, and 
who are chiefly interested in boosting themselves into 
a place of prominence in the eyes of their fellows. 


MADISON COOPER 





Saying Smart Things 


We all say things sometimes because we think it is 
going to sound clever, and, therefore, what I have to 
say here is not from any feeling of superiority over 
the multitude. I just want to point out that one 
should think about twice before they say anything 
which they think is going to be smart, and which 
reflects on the other fellow. 

What I have “on my chest” and which prompted 
the above, was a letter which I recently received from 
a contributor of whom I really have (or had) a pretty 
good opinion. It seems that this address plate was 
picked out through error and my contributor was 
notified of an expiring subscription when it really 
should have been a year hence. Said contributor 
wrote in a rather sarcastic, if not critical tone. Had 
said contributor simply stated the fact and asked 
for an explanation, it would have been well. 

When criticizing the other fellow, give him credit 
at least for good intentions, and be as liberal toward 
him as you would have him be toward you under the 
same circumstances. If you actually have a com- 
plaint to make, make it in as straightforward a way 
as you possibly can, and without any smart stuff 
thrown in, and you will get further and make a better 
impression. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Gallantry Old and New 


When I was a boy, 
Woman without alloy 
_ Never thought of disobeying, 
Nor ever thought of saying 
She would or that she wouldn't, 
She could or that she couldn't; 
-But gentle, modest, coy. 
"Twas when I was a boy. 


But all of a snap this being 

So docile and agreeing 

Has turned into a lion 

The mastery to try on. 

She tells me in a flutter 

My lord must skip the gutter. 
Such words she'd ne’er employ, 
Oh! When I was a boy. 


HUS the great and justly-celebrated composers, 
ij Gilbert and Sullivan, in one of their comic operas, 
which, by the way, have taught many useful human 
lessons, describe the modern woman and the woman 
of olden times, when chivalry and gallantry “were 
in flower.” 

In the olden days women were treated by the 
better educated and refined men with great apparent 
consideration and the word gallantry is used in its 
description. The old days are gone, never to return. 
Woman has forfeited her rights to gallantry. She has 
invaded the realm of man in all his different ac- 
tivities. Women demand, and justly, the same rights 
and privileges that men have, and yet they have seem- 
ingly forfeited few of their womanly prerogatives. 

But just here is the point. When woman assumes 
an equality with man, she at the same time must 
necessarily take the bitter with the sweet, and if she 
is not treated with the same gallantry as of old, she 
must appreciate the reason why. 


All of which is preliminary to stating that a man, 
no, not a man, he was only a coward, recently wrote 
me to the effect that the men of the Anglo-Saxon race 
were noted for their kindness and consideration 
toward the female sex, and that when a man forgot 
this and used language which was disrespectful, he 
was to be pitied, or words to that effect. And where 
the cowardly part of it comes in, is that this con- 
temptible cuss did not give me a chance to reply. 

What he was talking about I suppose was my 
rather plain talk to the dear ladies who compose The 
National Life Conservation Society, when they wrote 
me, criticizing the fact that I allowed my advertisers 
to advertise plants and Wild Flowers for sale. 


And I would have promptly forgotten his con- 
temptible cowardice, but for the fact that it gives 
me an excellent opportunity to point out to the mod- 
ern woman her true position. Women in future must 
“take their medicine.” If they demand and expect 
the privileges accorded men, they must at the same 
time take the kicks and the rough stuff along with 
it. They cannot hide behind any artificial or imag- 
inary dividing line between the sexes, and this friend 
who criticized in his cowardly way, while hiding 
himself behind a woman’s skirts in doing so, perhaps 
imagines himself classed with the gallants of old. 


The gallants of old were in fact gallants mostly on 
the outside. True gallantry is more than mere per- 
sonal courtesy. It is far deeper than that, and with- 
out knowing much about who this unknown friend is, 
it is safe to say that he is not exactly where he thinks 
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he is. Such men are usually weak when it comes to 
real courage, real fortitude, and the qualities which 
go to make up true manhood. 

MADISON COOPER 





Primitive Man a Bark Eater 


About the only bark that the Editor thinks of that 
is eaten these days is perhaps Slippery Elm bark, 
chewed by some of those old-fashioned chaps. Did 
you ever chew any of it? If you didn’t, try it. It is 
worth while, and I guess any drug store can supply it. 
But what I wanted to tell about was a lecture 
given by a celebrated English authority, Dr. Arbuth- 
not Lane. He says that the most of the ills to which 
“human flesh is heir’ come from a bad diet. That 
one statement proves Sir Arbuthnot to be at least 
head and shoulders above the average practitioner. 

Then he goes on to tell about man from prehistoric 
times,—when his food consisted of raw and rough 
materials, including roots and bark,—and to deplore 
the fact that modern industry has so altered food that 
the indigestible parts do not enter the human stomach 
but are removed in factories. One would think in 
these days of modern efficiency that this was exactly 
the right thing to do, but Sir Arbuthnot knows dif- 
ferently and so does anyone who has given the sub- 
ject study. 

Accustomed to a bulky diet for many centuries, 
the human digestive track functions but indifferently 
on the more concentrated foods which are now put 
before us. This is why we buy bran bread and whole 
wheat in various forms. This is but one step in the 
right direction. We need bulky foods like Spinach 
and Celery in the Vegetable line and less concentrates. 

Just put that “in your trial grounds” and see what 
you make of it. There is no more important study 
than that which each individual gives to his own food 
supply. MADISON COOPER 





The Coming of Winter 


Winter’s coming! 
Hear the humming 

Of the wind above the door— 
At the windows softly sighing, 
Like the moan of someone dying! 
Hear afar the dismal crying 

Of the wild geese flying o’er. 
Winter’s coming! 


Winter’s coming! 
Hear the drumming 
Of the pheasant in the woods, 
Where the hunter’s slowly tracking, 
Where the ripen’d nuts are cracking, 
And the squirrel is busy packing— 
Laying in his winter goods. 
Winter’s coming! 


Winter’s coming! 
Time is summing 
Up the seasons of our lives: 
Spring and Summer gone already; 
Fall is passing slow and steady ; 
Work, then! Let us all be ready 
When life’s winter-time arrives. 
Winter’s coming! 


JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 
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Blight, Stunt, Thrips, Etc. 


EARS ago an old gardener of my acquaintance 

pointed out to me that Potato blight was caused 

by a fly, and he demonstrated by stirring the 
foliage of a Potato plant, and sure enough there were 
those little chaps flying away from the plant as he 
shook it. What these little fellows were, I really do 
not know, but they have been called thrips. 


Dahlias have never amounted to anything for me 
because of what I supposed was Dahlia stunt, and I 
note these same little flies on the Dahlia plant during 
the early period of its growth. Possibly this same 
little thrip may be responsible for much of the Dahlia 
trouble which has been reported. 


This year hardy Phlox has been exceptionally fine, 
while most years the so-called blight takes it early 
and stops the bloom. I have never ascribed Phlox or 
Delphinium blight to the little flies, but perhaps they 
have something to do with it. 


Just what relation there is between thrips and 
blight of various plants, I am not trying to state. 
I am only giving facts as above for the consideration 
of those who have given greater study to the subject. 


It seems that a few cool, dewy nights will stop 
the operations of whatever it is that is causing blight 
on Potatoes and Dahlias. I am not so sure about the 
Potatoes, but I know that it does on Dahlias and 
probably on Phlox. And the fact that we have had 
cool dewy nights, approaching frost, almost every 
week, and surely every month during the Summer, 
may have much to do with the behavior of Phlox this 
year. 


With the exception of a few iron-clad varieties, 
Dahlias stunted in my garden this year as badly as 
ever, but a few dewy nights in August stopped the 
stunt and the plants stretched out and began to bloom. 
But as frost comes early up here in this North 
Country, Dahlias do little or nothing for me. 


If this little sketch will connect blight and stunt 
and similar troubles with the thrip or fly referred to, 
it may be helpful. It may be that this fly simply 
carries the disease and spreads it from plant to plant, 
and that the fly is not the primary cause of the 
trouble. But won’t someone who knows a lot about 
this subject, (or even a little more than I do,) tell us 
more about it in THE FLOWER GROWER? 


MADISON COOPER 





Dogs in the Mississippi Flood 


FROM time to time the Editor has tried to explain 
his attitude toward Dogs as well as other animals 
and other works of Nature. But there are a certain 
critical few who object to much of anything in print 
about Dogs; indeed, about any other animal. And 
while the Editor is willing to admit Dogs have little 
place in the economics of the human race, if econom- 
ics is the right word to use, he would like at the same 
time to point out that the Dog has a far more impor- 
tant place in human existence than his rather lowly 
character, (as understood by some few benighted 
ones,) would indicate. 


Our own Herbert Hoover, in charge of relief of 
Mississippi flood sufferers, honors the Dog by giving 
out an interview in which he holds the Dog to be 
man’s most cherished possession. He says that ref- 
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ugees from the flood, mostly negroes, have sav 
their Dogs above any other property, and that th 
camps have become so congested with Dogs that it 
was necessary to make special provisions for thej 
care and maintenance. I want to say right here that 
although negroes constituted a greater percenta 
of the refugees in the camps referred to, that there 
can be no possible differentiation between blacks and 
whites when it comes to love for a Dog. 


Just how far back in history the Dog goes neeg 
not be told, but the Dog has been an important factor 
in human activities for many centuries. The Indians 
of North America had Dogs before the coming of 
the white man. The Dog has acquired a hold on the 
affections of man which cannot be denied; and a). 
though this is not well-analyzed nor well-understood 
by many, and although many dog-haters vituperate 
against the species, yet the Dog retains his place jy 
human affairs and in the general scheme of things, 


Now, friends, do not accuse me of being too much 
of a dog-lover. It is only of recent years that I have 
become attached to the species. And don’t forget 
that I am out here in the country where I can keep a 
Dog and not have her a nuisance to anyone. Aj. 
though when living in a city I also kept a Dog, and al 
though that Dog was somewhat of a nuisance tp 
neighbors; and although I said when he died that | 
would not have another, my present Great Dane was 
sort of “wished on me,” and now I am as much 
attached to her as I was to “Black,” the Newfound. 
land. However, if I were living in a city now, it is 
deubtful if I would keep a Dog; but, thank God, I am 
not compelled to live in a city, and, therefore I cap 
have a Dog, and I pity those poor unfortunates who 
are compelled to live in a city and who cannot have 
the companionship of a Dog. 


I will not elaborate nor expatiate on the advan. 
tages of the companionship of a Dog for the human 
species. This has been done by men of greater 
analytical attainments, and greater literary attain. 
ments; but the advantages of the association of the 
two species is unquestioned by those who have give 
the subject the most thought. 

MADISON COOPER 





Buying Nursery Stock 


IN PLACING a sizable order for nursery trees it is 

best to select a reliable nurseryman, tell him just 
what you wish to buy, and get a quotation on you 
order. Like the price of any other commodity pre 
duced under competitive conditions, the price of nurs 
ery stock responds to demand and supply. Catalogs 
are printed in late Summer when the price level fo 
the next season has not been determined. Catalog 
prices therefore are often high, for the nurserymal 
must be prepared to sell stock all Winter at the price 
advertised. Taking time to get a special quotation 
often results in a substantial saving if the order is 
large enough to warrant the extra trouble. 

I have also found it most advantageous to buy afte 
the first of the year. Prices settle by that time toa 
level which will carry off most of the stock available 
and often they are considerably lower than thos 
quoted in the early Fall. If the order is delayed until 
Spring there sometimes is difficulty in getting the ve 
rieties desired and the stock may arrive late; a cit 
cumstance to be avoided. 

R. A. VAN METER 
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The Old Songs 


HO does not remember this old serio-comic? I won- 
der if it was so very foolish, after all, to attribute to 
women & meekness, a modesty, and a clinging disposition 
ir present-day sisters say they never really had? Every 
ghool teacher knows that the most certain way to get a 
pil to adopt a virtue is to pretend to believe that he 
glready has it. This meek-dove stuff may have been over- 
done at times, but at its worst it leaves my stomach feeling 
better than it does after I have listened to some modern 
woman discuss Freud and Phallic symbols. 


SWEET EVALINA 


Way down in the meadow where the Lily first blows, 
Where the wind from the mountains ne’er ruffles the Rose, 
Lives fond Evalina, the sweet little dove, 

The pride of the valley, the girl that I love. 


REFRAIN : 
Dear Evalina, Sweet Evalina, 
My love for thee shall never, never die; 
Dear Evalina, Sweet Evalina, 
My love for thee shall ne-e-ver die. 


She’s fair as a-Rose, like a lamb she is meek, 

And she never was known to put paint on her cheek; 
In the most graceful curls hangs her raven-black hair, 
And she never requires perfumery there. 

Evalina and I, one fine evening in June, 

Took a walk all alone by the light of the moon; 

The planets all shone, for the heavens were clear, 

And I felt round the heart most tremendously queer. 


Three years have gone by and I’ve not got a dollar; 
Evalina still lives in that green, grassy holler; 
Although I am fated to marry her never, 

I've sworn that: I’ll love her forever and ever. 


Who will send me the old song, “Call Me Back Again,” 
beginning : 
“Last night I dreamed a pretty little starling 
Came tapping gently at my window-pane, 
And in its bill was a message from my darling 
Which said that she had called me back again.” 
“Bill” may have been “beak” in the original, but “‘bill’’ 
is the way I remember it. 


I am very anxious to secure the words of an old 
“roughneck” song, usually heard around construction 
camps, rip-rap gangs on the Mississippi, and such places. 
It may or may not have some passages not fit to print. 
Of this I am not certain. If it has, they could be omitted 
or dressed in Sunday clothes. As I remember it, it began 
thus: 

“O-0-0-h— 

Sometimes I wonder how wimmen loves men, 
And sometimes I wonder how men can love them; 


They cause you to wander, they cause your downfall, 
They cause you to labor behind some stone wall.” 


Address all communications for this department to 
W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas. 





File Your Copies 


One of my valued correspondents in Vermont, a man of 
Many years of gardening experience, wrote me for in- 
formation as to how to get rid of Moles. I suggested that 
he look through his back issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and he replied, thanking me for the suggestion and said 
that it had put him on the right track. 

Incidentally he sent 10c for the index for 1926. 

So, friends, file your copies of THE FLOWER GROWER 
and get the index at the end of the year and you then have 
a valuable reference work. 

— (EDITOR) 
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Worthy of Emulation 


A BECENT caller at this office, who says he cut 

and stored ice for the Editor’s father when the 
Editor was about eight years old; and who said that 
he would be 80 years old on his next birthday; is an 
example which is, as the title of this little sketch in- 
dicates, decidedly worthy of emulation. 


This old friend came out here from our neighbor- 
ing city of Watertown, (five miles distant,) on a 
bicycle; to look over my Glads. He has been in the 
flower-growing business for many years, directly and 
indirectly. Just now he is employed by the largest 
floral establishment in the above-mentioned city. He 
told me that he was in perfect health and I was sur- 
prised to have him announce the fact that he was 
about 20 years older than the Editor. 

Surely this is good evidence of the prophylactic 
and curative value of a lifetime of association with 
flowers. Just think of a man at 80, riding a bicyele 
five miles for the purpose of investigating new flower 
varieties; and without the possibility of getting any 
considerable personal or financial benefit from it. 

How many of us at 80 will be as active, enter- 
prising, and have as sane an outlook on life as my 
old friend told about above? 

MADISON COOPER 





An Unusual Weather Phenomenon 


The Editor has put his own experience, or rather 
observation, with a question, into the Queries and 
Answers department this month under the above 
heading; and Brother Hazen has answered it tenta- 
tively, admitting that his answer is only in the way 
of suggestions. 

As the phenomenon noted was so unusual, I have 
tried to describe it as closely as I could from memory, 
and it is possible that some reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER may have noted a similar occurrence. 

It may be noted that there was little wind and 
that the air was quite clear, and that the cloud of 
smoke, or whatever it was, had a rapidity of motion 
which far exceeded any wind present at the surface 
of the earth. 

— (EDITOR) 





-What Advantages in Garden Clubs ? 


A subscriber in Oklahoma writes that he has made some 
effort to organize a Garden Club, without success, and 
wants someone to tell him the advantages of garden-club 
activity. Information is also desired as to what should 
be avoided and the methods or machinery that have worked 
best in practice. 

Surely there are many hundreds if not many thousands 
of readers of this magazine who are members of Garden 
Clubs and at least a few of them who have had consider- 
able experience with the subject. 





Patience 


Oh, the patience of a tree! 
The calm assurance as it waits 
The season through unfalteringly 
Above our petty loves and hates! 
Watching slow years come and go, 
I think that surely it must know 
Something of eternity. 
EDNA BECKER 
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Little Stories from Life 


A 





KNOW a man who has reached middle life with a wife 

and several children and nothing else. He is poor with 
the bleak poverty of those who know ng wealth but money. 
He is so bitter that people avoid him, because he lashes 
out like a snake at shedding time. He spends half his 
time hatching up futile schemes to gain wealth and the 
other half cursing the world by sections because they fail. 
I think he really believes that the world has nothing better 
to do than study ways and means of keeping him “down.” 


The man is not to blame, for his mind was warped in 
youth by his mother. I knew him as a boy—a rotten 
hellion who was never crossed by his widowed mother in 
anything he wanted to do. She taught him that he was 
perfect, and when any friction came up between him and 
others, “everybody was out of step but Willie.” His mother 
was constantly embroiled with his teachers in school and 
on at least two occasions engaged in rough-and-tumbles 
with them because they had put the sprout to him for some 
devilment. 


On one occasion he slapped a little girl, knocking her 
down, and when his teacher sent for the principal he ran 
off home. The principal wrote his mother a note to the 
effect that the boy must either publicly apologize to the 
little girl or be expelled from school. You can imagine how 
bitter that pill was, but after three days the mother led 
him in by the hand, mounted the rostrum and the boy 
recited a verse she had concocted for him. All I can re- 
member of it was the line she stole: “Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again.” 

The man has rather more than the average native ca- 
pacity for learning and could have succeeded at most any- 
thing if he had been given a fair start, but his “superiority 
complex” kept him from learning more than an insufficient 
smattering of anything. He is too sensitive to ask or 
to betray to anyone that he is not already master of every- 
thing. He considers himself too good to work and he 
knows how to do nothing else. On two occasions he has 
gained minor political offices, but his ignorance compelled 
him to give them up. Both times he told how he was 
rooted out by jealous politicians. He has hooked a number 
of jobs as salesman; automobiles one time; but his cocki- 
ness and dictatorial manners lost them to him. Once he 
worked up to a good place on a passenger train locomotive, 
but he tried to tell the superintendent of the line how to 
run his affairs, and was fired. 


He is insanely jealous of any acquaintance who makes 
any sort of success at anything except hard labor, and 
never loses an opportunity to slip a monkey-wrench in the 
gears in the hope of jerking them down to “where they 
belong.” 


On the other hand, he is pathetically friendly with me; 


' hospitable to the limit of his slender resources and fre- 


quently gets wet-eyed when telling me of how he has been 
dogged and hounded all his life. If my Christian friends 
are right his mother is going to have a lot of explaining 
to do on Judgment Day. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





I do the very best I know how; the very best I cam; 
and I mean to keep doing so until the end. If the end 
brings me out alright, what is said against me won’t 
amount to anything. If the end brings me out wrong, 
ten angels swearing I was right would make no dif- 
ference. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


November, 1997 
An Editor’s Appreciation ue 


Among the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, in 
walks of life, are many Editors; and one of them 
ing in his renewal subscription writes as follows: 


‘Variouy 
in send. 


“You i i itori 
Hn aoe 
This is a real compliment, and I am sure, that if 

brother Editor finds THE FLOWER GROWER instructive and 
stimulating, many others do likewise. I can’t expect ty 
reach everyone who is interested in outdoor activiti 
but I do expect to reach a great majority of them Within 
a reasonable time. 

My triends can all help by sending in the names of 
interested people, or people who ought to be interested, ty 
receive sample copies. The natural and healthful growth 
of this magazine depends more on the cooperation of its 
readers than any other one factor, and no reader can 
afford to neglect his duty in making THE FLOWER GROWR 
better known. 





Bulb Premiums Help Commercial Growers 


A recent letter from Missouri explains in few word 
how the many thousands of bulb collections I have sent oy 
have benefited the trade in general. My Missouri frienj 
says: 

“Last year I had your Gladiolus collection which 
was the first I had ever planted. This year I spent 
about $45.00 with advertisers in THE FLOWER 
GROWER for Gladiolus bulbs.” 


That THE FLOWER GROWER is accomplishing a grea 
work, there is no question. It not only spreads the gosp@ 
of more and better flowers, but it is inducing people t 
grow flowers who have never grown them before. 

I should be criticised for sending out bulbs with th 
magazine is past understanding. Such criticism is mag 
by people who are not well informed. . 
MADISON COOPER © 





Month by Month—November 


The turkey walks in solemn gait 
As if it dreads Thanksgiving; 

It feels that tragedy will wait 
For everything that’s living. 


The timber in the old woodshed 
Provides the winter fuel; 

A little straw in cowstalls spread, 
Makes coldest days less cruel. 


The silver stars beam bright at night, 
The sunset skies are golden; 

We sit around the fireside light, 
Glad as in days of olden. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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F Appeal of The Flower Grower 
to the Mature-Minded 


WISH that I might lay before the readers of this 
Be sazine one-tenth of the letters that come to me 
m persons in the evening of life, regarding the 
e it occupies in their thoughts and their lives. 
itis a revelation. 


Out of all the vast mass of popular literature with 
which the market is flooded it is next to impossible 
tp find anything devoted to those who have passed 
jife's meridian. Stories there are, in plenty, telling 
how this or that person has achieved “success” in 
time to die and leave it to be wrangled over by his 
heirs; men who have stood over the grindstone for 
50 or more years and finally squeezed out an innoc- 
yous financial independence; flabby, watery-eyed and 
urple nosed; flesh and blood calculating machines 
who have sold their birthright for a mess of pottage; 
but there is virtually nothing aimed at the finer in- 
tellect of the aged. 


The world at large is devoted to the appetites and 
activities of the young, and publishers are no ex- 
Out ception to the rule. A large number of inexperienced 
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end @ and self-satisfied Sparrows have taken it upon them- 

selves to establish an arbitrary standard -for popular 
he reading, and these have decreed that it is morbid to 
7 lok back at the quiet beauty of lang syne; have 


placed a taboo upon everything that has to do with 
days agone, no matter how beautiful, no matter how 


fe welcome to hearts that have eaten themselves in 

8 strained silence. 

e to Apparently no account is taken of the fact that 
age brings disillusionment, and that the harebrained 
and salacious escapades which youth consumes in 


bundles and bales, are powerless to hold the atten- 
‘@ tion of those who have looked behind the veil and be- 
RW held the filthy brute in man that lies at the bottom 
B® of all such. 

From the hard grind of everyday life youth seeks 
relief in pursuit of the beast; bathed, manicured and 
clothed in the shining garments of romance. 

It cannot be reasonably held against the aged if 
they, too, become weary with life’s monotony and 
turn to the equally fascinating, if less hectic, romance 
from which Time has washed all that is sordid; a 
romance bereft of struggle and acute anguish and 
blighting disappointment; in which the sweat and 
glare of noon have been replaced by the soft glow of 
evening and the purple shadows of twilight. 

Surely these who have wrought and suffered, and 
borne and nourished the youth of today, should not be 
looked upon as necessary evils who should be con- 
tent to vegetate the balance of their days in a state 
of mental vacuousness. It is this attitude, and the 
@attempt to put it into practice, that brings about 
unpleasantness in so many households. 


My hat is off to Mr. Cooper and to that goodly 
@company of mellowed souls who are too young to 
become mummies and too wise to be interested in 
#4 stampede that leads but to the common end. 


ete W. A. BRIDWELL 


Brother Bridwell is a bit rough on the mercenary- 
minded publishers in what he has to say above, and perhaps 
a bit sweeping in his approval of what this poor Editor is 
tying to do with THE FLOWER GROWER. Anyway, what is 
} said should cause us to give thought to the subject and 
@ocidentally to discriminate in the class of publications 
for which we pay our good money. — (EDITOR) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











(Cut in Wyoming, a chapter of the Izaac Walton League 

caused, some time ago, to be erected in many conspicu- 
ous places over the state, signs reading: “This is God’s 
Country—Don’t Make Hell Out of It.” 

I mean to imply no reflection when I venture the epinion 
that it might not be a bad idea if this motto were hung 
in every home; every public place, including the legislative 
chambers of the capitols of every state—even in the halls 
of our National Congress at Washington. 


In 1924, Congressman Martin L. Davey, of Ohio, de- 
livered in the House of Representatives a speech that should 
be read to the pupils in every school in the United States, 
and as it was later reprinted for distribution by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, copies may probably yet be se- 
cured on request of the Congressman of each district. The 
reprint is entitled, “The Story Of the Tree as a Living 
Thing.” In it Mr. Davey takes up, in a most interesting 
manner, the life history of the tree; explaining how it is 
a living, breathing organism, having much in common in 
functions as man. It breathes; it has a circulation; it 
digests and assimilates food; it has sexual processes, etc., 
differing mainly in that it has not the power of locomotion 
and lacks intelligence as we understand the term. 

A strong plea has been made by Mr. Davey for forest 
conservation, and he calls forcible attention to the alarm- 
ing rapidity of the decrease in our lumber supply, giving 
uncontrovertable figures to show that at the present rate 
of destruction all the timber in the United States, including 
the vast tracts in the far Northwest will be gone within 
the next 40 years. 


Quoting from the report of the United States Govern- 
ment Forest Service, which made an exhaustive investiga- 
tion, Mr. Davey pointed out the alarming information that 
three-fifths of the original timber in the United States 
is gone, and that we are now using timber four times as 
fast as we are growing it. Our great forests are now 
located so distantly from the centers of population as to 
reduce their national utility, and he startles us with the 
statement that while 50 years ago New York State was the 
greatest producer of timber in the Union, to-day the great 
Empire State has so far depleted its timber resources that 
it produces only 10 per cent of its own consumption, pro- 
ducing 30 board feet per capita and consuming 300 feet. 

According to the Government report Mr. Davey has 
referred to, 81 million acres of former timber land has 
been so severely cut and burned as to become an unpro- 
ductive waste. This area is equal to the combined forests 
of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Spain and Portugal. 


This is God’s America—Let’s not make a China out 
of it. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The World We Know 


No man’s world is any bigger than the man himself. 
That which his eye can see, his ear can hear, his heart can 
feel; make up for him the universe. For no man has any- 
thing he can’t use. What good is money to a Hottentot, or 
a magnificent picture to an idiot? The whole world for 
you lies under your own hat, and it is just as large and 
just as varied as your own mind will let it become. 


(AUTHOR Not KNown) 
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Young at Sixty 


I TRUST I will be pardoned for referring again to 
this matter of the years that lie between 55 and 100. 
It is a subject that gets very little attention from the 
world at large, for most of the world, as the word is 
commonly understood, is young, or trying to lose 
itself in the youthful throng in the rather pathetic 
belief that nobody will notice the difference. Those 
who are not doing that, have given up, most of them, 
and sit with folded hands or spend their days sweat- 
ing blood in anticipation of the visit of the Reaper. 


In refreshing contradistinction I want to call your 
attention to the case of a woman who has passed 60, 
is a widow, lives alone and whose income, like mine, 
comes in when, and as, she drags it in. She is an 
outstanding example of being as young as one feels. 

A short time ago her helpless husband died. Be- 
fore that, for years, she read to him something like 
6 hours out of 24; yet, needing money, she found time 
to give intelligent and exhaustive study to the matter 
of antiques; engaged in the business of buying and 
selling them, and made a success of it. She also 
studied and graduated in the art of interior decora- 
tion. 

She is a lover of books and a garden enthusiast. 
She trenches her garden—I won’t say how deep, for 
nobody would believe it. I don’t mean to say that 
she employs someone to do the work; she does it 
herself. On repeated occasions, after 2 or 3 hours 
of such work, she has taken a cold shower and walked 
several miles “to rest” herself. 

She says she thinks life and the world beautiful, 
and tries to get as much enjoyment but of them as she 
honestly and honorably can. She is not concerned 
with what people will say about her after she is gone, 
nor does she put any great amount of faith in her 
ability to lead a “useful” existence. The number and 
kind of people who come to her for flowers and cake 
take care of that question, in her estimation. 


Perhaps the most striking phases of her per- 
sonality, are her utter lack of false pride and her 
healthy taste for current literature. With refreshing 
candor she tells me that she discharged her laundress 
and did her own washing that she might buy certain 
rather radical reading matter with what she saved 
thereby..- 

Needless to say she is a reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and devours it from “kiver to kiver.” At 
present she is enthusiastically engaged in writing a 
book. Not biography or memoirs or anything about 
the good old days, bless your soul, but something alive 
and right up to the minute. 


Since becoming acquainted with this lady I don’t 
believe I shall ever have the nerve to grunt, even if 
I live to be 100 and die with the gout in both hind 
legs. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


Although the lady told about by Brother Bridwell above 
is unknown to me, I should say that she might be called 
a paragon. I say this because what Bridwell described in 
this woman, is, as I see it, the very acme of the true life 
and the perfect living. Note especially that the lady has 
no false pride and that she consumes current literature. A 
decidedly strong combination. Beat it if you can! 

If my theory that we are here to perfect ourselves for 
a better work in a life to come, holds good, it is safe to say 
that this woman will have an important work in a future 
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life. The man or woman who has the real st 
does. not become discouraged or downcast by 
adverse conditions, has already mastered one of 
difficult of human lessons. 
“The man worth while, 
Is the man with a smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 
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Sunflowers 


‘THIS is not the first time that the Editor has had gy. 

casion to speak of the Sunflowers in his garden. Every 
year we have plenty of them from seeds which are left 
on the plants to mature in the Fall, and I do not know 
when I have planted Sunflower seeds in the garden ;—it 
has been some years. 


Sunflowers are remarkable in several ways. You wij 
remember the discussion which ran for many issues with 
reference to whether the Sunflower faced the Sun during 
the entire day. It is an established fact that Sunflowe 
blooms, before the plant becomes hard and mature, will 
face the Sun in the morning, and face the Sun all day 
long,—facing the setting Sun at night. 


Sunflowers in my garden serve at least two PUrposes, 
and this year they have been most remarkable. Sunflowers 
are scattered through considerable space of ground among 
the Peonies, Irises, Gladiolus and other flowers. There ar 
at least three different varieties among these. One I call 
Multiflora. It has tremendously long arms, and a very 
large number of them, each terminating in a comparatively 
small flower with a small black center and large wide 
petals; and there is a kind that has but one flower. §tijj 
another has spreading branches, and is dwarf in habit. 


And how those Sunflowers beautify the landscape dur. 
ing these September days, and they will continue through 
October if the frost does not come too severe, and the seeds 
are beginning to ripen now, attracting the Wild Canaries 
or “Yellow Birds,” and those Sunflowers if left through 
the Winter, provide food for the Mongolian Pheasants 
which hunters esteem so highly. 

By all means, consider the Sunflower and add it to 
your garden. It is worthy of a place in any garden, eva 
if you have space for but one plant. 

MADISON COOPER 





“A Sucker Born Every Minute” 


Robert J. Gibbins, of Mount Holly, a dealer in flowers, bulbs, 
etc., pleaded guilty to a charge of transacting business under 
a name other than his own without taking the precaution of 
— a certificate in the county clerk’s office, as provided by 
aw. 


After fining Mr. Gibbins the sum of $150 on this charge, 
the court took occasion to inform him that it was commm 
report he was doing business under several different names, 
and warned him that he was making himself liable to arrest 
in each case.—(Mt. Holly, (N. J.,) Herald.) 


This is the Robert J. Gibbins whose methods have beet 
the subject of comment in Publisher’s Desk a number of 
times. By assuming fictitious names he was no doubt able 
to deceive those who had previous unsatisfactory dealings 
with him. 


The above item from the Rural New Yorker will 
IT am sure, interest numerous readers of THE FLOWE 
GROWER. Even some of those who class themselves a 
amateur growers have been caught by the machine 
tions of Gibbins. 

The moral is to know who you are doing busines 
with and not to ship any bulbs or other flower stocks 
to strangers unless paid for, at least partly, in aé 
vance, and then C. O. D. 
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Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 


U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Seasonable Types of Clouds 


BY J. S. HAZEN 


south in the Fall passes the 

equator about the 21st or 22nd 
of September, giving us what is known 
gs the fall equinox. The days and 
nights are equal all over the world at 
this time, and one who is at all ob- 
serving will note a distinct change in 
the type of clouds seen. These clouds 
will be of a dark drab-gray type, and 
will be composed mainly of a series of 
stratified rolls, lying apparently par- 
allel to the horizon and covering from 
a few tenths to the entire sky. They 
are called Strato-Cumulus and are in 
marked contrast to the softer billowy 
type of the summer Cumulus. They 
are a cold-appearing type of cloud and 
while Winter may not yet be here. 
their appearance is very good evidence 
of changing conditions and a sign that 
Summer is past. As the winter season 
advances this type of cloud is observed 
more frequently and the undulating, 
dull whitish-gray appearance of the 
sky with occasional glimpses of blue 
between the rolls, becomes, in a sense, 
typical of winter weather; especially 
inmore northerly regions. It is often 
arather thin cloud and is said to be 
an indication of continued fair 
weather. 

Nature holds up to our view many 
visible and more or less striking signs 
of coming changes in seasons as well 
as in the more transient changes in 
weather sequences. We have the in- 
dications of changing seasons con- 
stantly before us in fluctuating form 
and color of trees and shrubs, flowers 
and leaves; but for the more mar- 
velous aspect of Nature the clouds 
easily hold first place. The signal 
flags of the clouds are spread far and 
wide over the canopy of the sky as a 
forerunner of change. 

It will be found by observation and 
study of various cloud types that not 
only is the season’s approach indi- 
cated, but one may often find that 
coming weather changes are _ indi- 
cated by rapidly shifting and. chang- 
ing clouds preceding and following 

€ progress of each individual storm. 

ere is a wonderful fascination in 
watching the fleeting panorama of 
change in cloud formation, especially 
m approaching thunderstorms. 


_ Astudy of cloud formations quickly 
indicates a striking similarity in cloud 

resulting from an approaching 
storm just as there is from a passing 
storm. The clouds give what may well 
be called signs of normal weather se- 


Ts sun in its apparent progress 





quences. A storm center advancing 
from the West over eastern sections 
sends ahead a signal of its approach 
in the form of Cirrus clouds some- 
times more than four hundred miles 
in advance of its center and thirty-six 
hours ahead of its actual arrival. Such 
clouds will appear as a band or sheet 
of the fine Cirrus type, and will usu- 
ally be noticed first along the western 
horizon moving rapidly from some 













westerly point and at an altitude of 
about six miles. 

As the storm approaches they grad- 
ually settle to lower altitudes and 
change to Cirro-Stratus or Alto- 
Stratus. The Cirro-Stratus often send 
other signs in the form of rings 
around the sun or moon, commonly 
called halos. Such halos are often fol- 
lowed by rain within a few hours. 


4 bw: first attempt at classifying the 
clouds was made in 1802, by 
Howard, and this classification was 
generally accepted until about 1890, 
when an International effort was made 








Strato-Cumulus. 





Mammato type of Stratus clouds. 
tensity. Show great evidence of convection and disturbance at the height of the Cumulus clouds 





A harder wintry type of Stratus cloud. 
sidered a fair weather type. Clear sky may at times show between the rolls 


Sometimes observed preceding a thunderstorm of great in- 


Usually con- 
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to re-classify them. Howard’s classi- 
fication was based entirely upon form 
instead of origin or formation, but it 
was generally accepted and even now, 
in many of the older text books, it 
forms the basis of study. 

One of the three main types of the 
Howard classification was the Cirrus, 
which is the highest type of cloud 
known and really forms the ceiling of 
cloudland. It has been taught gen- 
erally up to a few years ago that these 
clouds were at such heights that man 
might never hope to reach them and 
they were moving constantly at such 
speeds that he could not hope to over- 
take them. But, within the past year, 
man has flown through them, and he 
has exceeded their highest velocities, 
which so far as known is something 
less than two hundred miles per hour. 

The second type is the Cumulus, and 
this has come to be accepted as the 
prevailing spring and summer cloud, 
although not unknown in the winter 
season, even in northern latitudes. The 
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Cumulus is strictly a convection- 
formed cloud, and when full-grown be- 
comes the Cumulo-Nimbus, and from 
this much of our summer rain results. 

The third main type is the Stratus, 
which is usually a thick dense sheet 
of dull gray and generally formless. 
It often occurs at low altitudes and 
at times may be practically resting on 
the earth. It is closely related to the 
Nimbus or rain cloud, another form- 
less homogeneous type of cloud found 
at low altitudes. The Stratus and 
Nimbus are more often the dominating 
type of cloud for the winter season in 
temperate latitudes, but may be seen 
at any season of the year. 

From the three main types, Howard 
designates seven other more or less 
distinct clouds; the Cirro-Cumulus, 
Cirro-Stratus, the Strato-Cumulus, 
Nimbus, and Cumulo-Nimbus. The 
International classification now gen- 
erally in use agreed on ten types, ar- 
ranged in three major and two minor 
levels, but with the same names as 














High piled Cumulo-Nimbus clouds which give us much of our summer rains, usu- 


ally in the form of short sudden downpours. 


Sometimes the so-called cloudburst 








Cirrus streamers. 





Often observed in advance of an ap- 
proaching storm, Sometimes called precursors of rain 
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given by Howard, with the : 
of the Alto-Stratus and the Altean 
mulus, which were introduced lata 
than Howard’s time. The Cirrus jg the 
highest type of cloud and is found 
an average height of nearly six mil 
while the Stratus is the lowest 
and has an average height of Not far 
from half a mile and it may at times 
be but a few feet from the earth. 


It may be possible to have any type 
of cloud at any season of the year, byt 
certain types have come to be reco 
nized as perhaps more common to cer. 
tain seasons of the year. Air when 
heated rises, and if it contains mois. 
ture, (as it always does,) when it rises 
far enough it becomes cooled to the 
dewpoint and condensation takes Dlace 
and often results in a Cumulus cloud 
The Cumulus thus becomes the com. 
mon form of summer and spring 
clouds because of the more active cop. 
vection during these periods. Within 
the trepics the Cumulus cloud pre. 
dominates the year around because 
conditions favorable to convection are 
permanent there. 

There may be observed at times, 
during the early Spring, a veil or 
drapery around the edges of the spring 
Cumulus that lends a softness to the 
spring type which is not often ob- 
served at other seasons of the year. 

Most clouds observed during the 
Summertime, have a softer appearance 
than is the case with the same cloud 
during the Wintertime. In the Spring 
there appears to be a gradual soften- 
ing of appearance of cloud types with 
an increase in the number of the strik- 
ing Cumulus forms. As Fall and Win- 
ter approach there is a reversal of this 
sequence. There is the gradual de 
crease in the amount of the Cumulus 
and a growing amount of Strato 
Cumulus and Stratus. There is a 
gradual hardening in appearance espe- 
cially of the lower types of clouds. 

Both Spring and Fall develop a con- 
siderable amount of the broken types 
and Fracto-Cumulus, Fracto-Stratus 
and Nimbus lend increasing wildness 
to sky effects. Fog is sometimes called 
a cloud and, in fact, there is but small 
difference between fog and a Stratus 
cloud, and increasing fogs are noted as 
signs of the coming of Fall especially 
in northern parts of our country. 

Cumulus clouds often form at a 
height of about half a mile and the 
tops sometimes reach up to the ceiling 
of the Cirrus cloud. They are har- 
bingers of Spring and their ponderous 
domes are the signs of Midsummer. 
They are the great rain-makers, while 
the winds are their moulders and 
carriers. 


You cannot watch the wind because 
it is invisible but you may watch the 
clouds and they will point out to you 
many of Nature’s secrets. 





Better place your order for the 1927 
index, and it will be sent when ready. 
Send ten cents in stamps to this office. 
Any other year may be had at the 
same price. 
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A Typical Thanksgiving Day in Tennessee 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


southwest and slid dark-com- 

plexioned clouds with flat bottoms 
and ragged tops slowly overhead. The 
pine tops frequently engage in whis- 
pering conversations. The old rose- 
colored leaves on the White Oaks hang 
dense in the lower part of their crowns, 
put the upper halves of their heads 
are as bald as my own. In fact, they 
seem to have copied my own perfectly. 
Gold-crested Willow Oaks, growing 
green and greener toward the ground, 
add their ornamental painting to the 
forest. 

Leaf races and wind chases are 
everywhere observed, especially along 
the public roads. Pine trees on the 
hillerests stretch their limbs heaven- 
ward in humble gratitude for their 
victories over the storms that are now 
gone forever. Their naked brothers 
comb the horizon around me in all 
directions. Broom Sedge fields wax 
golden in idle places enclosed in green 
frames of lusty Pines. 


Walnut trees are shockingly bald- 
headed, but the Persimmon trees bear 
such heavy burdens of ripe fruit that 
their crowns do not look quite so naked. 
This, however, is not true with the 
male Persimmon trees, for they bear 
no fruit loads, even though in Spring- 
time their crowns are ornamented with 
millions of delicate blossoms. 

The Sycamores’ whitewashed bodies 
stand out old-maidish looking in the 
tangles on creeks, and at night they 
furnish the ghosts for the sleeping 
forests. Old Elms, draped in Mosses 
and Lichens, have gnarled bodies made 
so by adventitious buds. How these 
indecisions of the Elm buds disfigure 
what might otherwise be a gracefully- 
shaped body! The Maple tree, whose 
very nature gives it these bud inde- 
cisions, proves profitable with man- 
kind, who demands fancy prices for 
Bird’s-eye Maple lumber. Not so with 
the Elms. Indecisions in a human 
being may make him just about as 
distorted looking! 


WINDs again whisper something 
softly into the ears of the Pine 
trees, and soon they begin to stintingly 
sift out a few raindrops. 

Fungi are burning old fence posts 
slowly away. Leaves are clinging to 
young Elder bushes, and baby Oaks 
and Elms squatted by the roadside 
hold their tender green foliage as if 
defying the frost to dare touch them! 
The leaves of the Blackberry bushes 
are a bronzy-green. A few golden 
flowers of Bitterweed are still with 
us. A sparsely scattered clump of 
Asters still are fresh. Thoroughwort 


T= wind blew furiously from the 


is quite dry, save in well-protected 
places. Walnuts are sleeping in rot- 
ting hulls under the arms of leisure 
trees. 

A few Crickets are fiddling Thanks- 
giving praises for the success of ven- 
triloquism which has enabled them to 
elude the keen eyes of Robins and 
Chewinks. 

Half-weed haystacks are so black 
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they become mere relief silhouettes, 
even at midday. Strawstacks, how- 
ever, blaze golden in the barnlot, and 
brown carpets have been laid on earth 
floors most everywhere. Old wooden 
fences and board roofs, moss-painted, 
are living in retrospection of younger 
days. 


The gobble of the Turkey, the quack 
of the Duck, the plaintive potrack of 
the Guinea, the bang of gunshots in 
distant fields and woodlands, bind 
them all in a solemn compact with the 
Squirrels, the Rabbits, and Quails for 
their annual Thanksgiving celebration 
on the morrow. In fact, Thanksgiving 
Day among the Animals follows twen- 
ty-four hours on the heels of the day 
observed by Mankind. 


And this is Thanksgiving Day 
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The Trees seem humiliated over the 
ill-behavior of the clouds and they 
whisper scolds, and the Pines seem to 
persuade them to withhold further 
rainfall. The Winds raise high and 
swift, and soon shame out the exist- 
ence of the water that has already 
fallen, and behold, the leaves are dry 
again! 

A Turkey Buzzard floats lazily in 
the zenith, and soon fades into the 
firmament. Crows caw noisily and 
showers of Meadow Larks drop into 
the closely nibbled brown pastures. 
Bats are out early, darting here and 
there about the barn lot, picking up 
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the long-legged Craneflies that are 
celebrating the day with aerial waltzes 
and dances. 

The crackling sounds of dry fodder 
bestir the Cornfields where Cows and 
young heifers are collecting the dry 
blades that cling stubbornly to the 
dead cornstalks. 

The day closes. Night suddenly 
drops her dark face over a country 
where ten thousand lips are vibrating 
to the expression of gratitude to the 
Giver of all that is good, not merely for 
food and raiment, but for domestic 
tranquillity, national and international 
peace! 





E Pluribus Unum Flowers 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


of union into practice long before 

there was a United States of 
America. “In union there is strength,” 
could have been read in the organiza- 
tion and co-operation of many species 
of flowers before the slogan was ever 
written by man. 


Instead of making a single flower, 
some of the vegetable wiseacres of the 
past got their heads together and said, 
“Now, why all this waste of energy, 
of time and anxiety and bee-salary?” 
They bunched their florets and, instead 
of producing one seed, made each head 
contain many. When man discovered 
the scheme, he simply labeled them 
“Composite fiowers.”’ 


Fai wild plants put the principles 


Daisies, Asters, Thistles, Arnica, 
Wormwood, Burdock, Dandelions, 
Hawkweeds, Ragweeds, Sunflowers, 


Yarrow, Dog Fennel, Bitterweed, Beg- 
garsticks, Tansy, Fireweed, Ironweed 
and Goldenrods all went into the union 
and adopted the motto, “EZ Pluribus 
Unum!” 


Did the organization pay? When a 
Bee or Butterfly visits a flower of this 
kind, instead of fertilizing one, it 
spreads pollen on many before flying 
away. See how difficult it is to eradi- 
cate some of these flowers! Dande- 
lion, Ox-eye Daisy, Ragweed, Yarrow, 
Dog Fennel, Bitterweed, Thistles and 
many others are with us to stay. What 
a hardy race of individuals has been 
developed! See how the Ox-eye Daisy, 
Dandelions and many other union 
flowers flourish from the warmer to 
the colder climates. A few Summers 
ago while on a trip from the Southern 
States to Maine, Ox-eye Daisy did not 
remain out of sight but a very few 
times! 

Probably the most beloved of the 
large families are the Asters and Gold- 
enrods. But as sweet as they are, 
Asters are simply the death rattle in 
Summer’s throat. The habits of 
Asters and Goldenrods coming late and 
in striving for the uncultivated fields 
and woodlands, have something to do 


with their popularity, while their lusty 
cousins, Dandelions and Daisies bring 
curses to the very mention of their 
names. 


But the Goldenrods, how universally 
beloved they are! With some eighty- 
five known species, about twenty-five 
of which are common throughout the 


United States, they are much al 
the average person. A Goldenite t 
simply a Goldenrod to some _ 
regardless of its species. But the dif 
ference lies in its stem, its foliage ; 
its flower. Their flowers are 
with honey. Honeybees, Butterfij 
and bee-like Flies find it quite im 
sible to remain away from them, “ 
The flower of the Goldenrod becom 
a favorite place for murders to te 
committed. Certain ambush By 
conceal themselves in its blossom and 
and when a Honeybee comes in ge 
of nectar, it is often caught by the 
tongue by one of these bee-murderers 
and killed on the spot. The Honeybee 
cannot sting the ambush Bug because 
its hard armor is impenetrable, 
From the very earliest date the 
Goldenrod has.been used for medicinal 
purposes, and when man wanted a 
Latin name for it, he called this plant 
Solodago, meaning “to make whole.” 
The United States does not have g 
national flower, as is generally sup- 
posed. The Goldenrod has long beep 
looked upon as our national choj 
but there has been no legislative ae. 
tion taken to make it so. Yet, what 
a fitting flower it would make! ts 
floral head is one of the most popular 
representatives of the handsomest Ff 
Pluribus Unum flowers in America! 





The Mud-dauber 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


T IS the original apartment archi- 
tect and still clings to the habit of 
erecting houses that are cut up 

into many rooms. 

The flat buildings are fixed to the 
rafters of almost all garrets, and the 
roofs of farm buildings hold a special 
charm for this insect. When no hu- 
man habitation is near, the protected 
sides of huge boulders make suitable 
situations for the cement houses, and 
even the protected cavities of forest 
trees are not slighted. 

The scientific name of this Mud- 
dauber is Sphex cementarius, and I 


have found its nest pasted in some 
very unusual places. Once I founda 
nest in the muzzle of a cannon o 
Chickamauga battlefield, and again | 
found a large one pasted on the side 
of a modern brick church in a city 
of 100,000 population. I have often 
wondered if the Mud-daubers thought 
there was a large bumblebee’s nest on 
the inside of the building when the 
pipe sent its roaring music forth! 
Just this Summer I found a dainty 
Mud-dauber’s nest pasted on the 
muffler of a Ford automobile! How 
many miles the children traveled if 





The Mud-daubers’ Nest 
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ce the heat did not roast them 
! 
hs puilder of this mud house has a 
happy disposition, for she sings as 
she spreads out each ball of soft mud, 
d when each room is finished, She 
os to the pasture or other — 
nity and pounces upon a Spider, 
aoing it severely. The sting how- 
ver does not kill it, but the Spider is 
: ralyzed and one by one she carries 
ies in until a room 1s filled. On the 
ast Spider she tucks in, she lays an 
g which soon hatches into a grub 
that begins to feed on the fresh spider 
meat. In from ten days to two weeks 
the larva becomes fully grown when 
it forms a cocoon in which it rests dur- 
ing the winter months. However, in 
the South, there may be more than one 
generation a year. 





The Newfoundland Dog 


A native of Newfoundland, the New- 
fourdland dog was originally used in the 
fishing industry and in hauling fuel, 
writes J. O. Beesley in Dogdom. At pres- 
ent these dogs are very hard to find, even 
in their native home. They have been 
known in England since the sixteenth 
century, and our best importations now 
come from that country. 

There are two types, the black New- 
foundland and the Landseer. This latter 
variety was made famous by the paint- 
ing of the great Landseer, from whence 
they derive their name. They are the 
most handsome variety, and a trifle 
larger than the black. 


The character of the Newfoundland is 
almost perfect, and, if properly trained, 
he is one of the most affectionate, in- 
telligent and delightful dogs living to- 
day. He is a utility dog, noted for his 
life-saving, and there is nothing he en- 
joys more than a good swim. He can 
be taught almost anything; very quickly 
learns the meaning of words; is very 
easily controlled, and a grand watch dog, 
not barking over much unless told to do 
so; but careful to see that there is busi- 
ness behind the bark if necessity re- 
quires. They become very affectionate to 
children and will guard them from dan- 
ger with fatherly care. 





Pillar Roses 


At the foot of the pillar where Roses 
climb, it is desirable to allow a small 
space which is not covered by grass or by 
stone paving. This tiny break in the 
lawn or pathway can be used to grow a 
few Violas or similar dwarf flowers. 
Liquid manure can be applied both for 
the benefit of the Roses and also of the 
Violas, and even a surface mulch can be 
put among these flowers without appear- 
ing unsightly, as it would do if it were 
laid onto a part of the lawn. Retain- 
ing a small bed of this kind at the base 
of the Roses also allows air to reach the 
roots, assisting the growth of new shoots. 


Nearly all plants benefit from liquid 
manure during the Summer, as this is 
the time when growth is taking place 
very rapidly. Roses are especially appre- 
Clative of assistance in this way, and 
small and frequent doses should be ap- 
plied throughout the next two or three 
months.—The Garden, (English) 
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Late Fall Rose Thoughts 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


HAT attention can be paid to 
Roses in November? That de- 


pends! In the climate in which 
Breeze Hill garden proceeds, Novem- 
ber is not seldom a month of many 
lovely blooms, for the Rose stays with 
us long past the early frosts, and there 
are beautiful buds at times right up 
to the Christmas month. 

While I have been preaching fall- 
planting, I now say that it is too late 
to plant anywhere in November, for 
the plants can hardly establish them- 
selves before root-action is checked by 
freezing. If a doubting rose friend 
has delayed, he (or most usually she) 
does have an excellent opportunity in 
November to get the Roses and to 
bury them so that they may be planted 
very early in the Spring. 

Therefore I reiterate the previously 
given hints, suggestions and entreaties 
to begin rose-growing by fall atten- 
tion. There are at least nine chances 
in ten that good plants bought in No- 
vember, properly buried in a well- 
drained place over Winter, will come 
through in better shape to start off 
and make flowers the next year, than 
if the same plants are left with the 
nurserymen to slowly lose vitality all 
Winter in his storage cellar, however 
good that may be. The Roses that 
grow in the Middle States, and as far 
south as the Hybrid Tea Rose really 
flourishes, need the chill of Winter in 
their plant life. 

It has been very encouraging to see 
that the vigorous attention given to 
the desirability of fall-planting has in- 
fluenced the tradesmen to the offering 
of Roses in the Fall. It is not quite 
as convenient for them to fill orders 
in the Fall as in the Spring, but they 
do gain very greatly when they over- 
ride the slight inconvenience and send 
the Roses to the customer in the Fall. 
They have the money, he has the 
Roses, and the exchange is likely to be 
much more satisfactory than if it is a 
transfer of money for plants in the 
Spring with all the delays that Spring 
seems always to bring about. 


OMEONE who reads these words 

will refer to the fact that some 
tradesmen ship Roses in pots, upon the 
theory that they will do quite as well 
when they begin to grow in the pots 
as if they had been planted earlier 
where they are to go. Seldom is this 
the fact. Pot conditions are not open- 
ground conditions, and if the Rose is 
sufficiently vigorous to be worth plant- 
ing at all, its roots have had to be 
curbed, curled, and twisted, and not 
seldom severely pruned, to cram them 
into any pot practicable to use. I have 
never seen roots straighten themselves 


out after having become accustomed 
to pot confinement, nor have I seen the 
plants throw roots away from the cen- 
tral ball. They are all too likely to 
starve, the only soil connection being 
with the trifling enclosure of the pot. 
Pot Roses ought to be only a spring 
emergency resource when blank places 
must be filled. 


From this generalization a reserva- 
tion needs to be made in favor of a 
certain grade of plants known as 
“Ideal” by the grower who seems un- 
willing to go on producing them. 
These are grafted in the Winter on 
small Multifiora roots which are then 
potted, and they behave very differ- 
ently from the outdoor-grown Multi- 
floras. They make fibrous roots in the 
pot, and when planted out in the 
Spring, grow away from the central 
pot conditions and become admirable 
open-ground Roses. The plants thus 
obtained are truly ideal, but the sup- 
ply of them is anything but such, for 
it is only of a restricted list of Roses, 
intended primarily for greenhouse 
bench planting. 


It is not out of point to bring up 
right here and now the moot subject 
of what are known as “bench” Roses. 
This means plants which have been 
grown in greenhouse benches by flor- 
ists to supply cut flowers, and which 
have survived their usefulness either 
by plain desuetude or because another 
variety is to be substituted. In the 
worst imaginable practice they are 
ruthlessly yanked out of the soil, with- 
out defoliation or pruning, piled 
around like the junk they really are, 
and eventually sold, pruned only for 
convenience in handling, to the easy 
marks who will buy anything because 
it has a low enough price. 


Under the best conditions, bench 
Roses are carefully dug from the soil, 
pruned back very sharply, entirely de- 
foliated, and kept with moist roots 
until they can be disposed of. Such 
plants seem to do the necessary rest- 
ing through the defoliation and the 
pruning, and I have known them when 
properly planted out to grow very sat- 
isfactorily. So treated they are worth 
about a third as much as a well-grown, 
outdoor plant which has never been 
subjected to forcing. Unfortunately 
those who sell them do not always tell 
the truth about them, and also un- 
fortunately they are always of vari- 
eties best adapted to the greenhouse, 
which doesn’t mean ab all that they 
are best adapted to the garden. If 
price cheapness is a merit, they have 
it, but if Roses are the aim instead 
of merely a hope for Roses, they are 
not right. 
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The memorable meeting of the 
American Rose Society, which oc- 
curred September 10, 1927, in the 
great duPont gardens, at Longwood, 
near Kennett Square, Pa., brought to- 
gether rose enthusiasts from twenty- 
two states. There was in evidence the 
beginning of an enlarged interest in 
Roses, sufficiently keen in at least one 
case to have two ladies motor overland 
from Iowa to Pennsylvania to partic- 
ipate in rose conferences. The fra- 
ternity of the American Rose Society 
is growing tighter, closer, finer, as 
well as larger; and whether the rose 
lover has just one Climber in a sun- 
touched yard of open ground, or goes 
in strong for keeping up with the 
novelties that make rose adventures so 
fascinating and bothersome, he or she 
needs the kindly relationship and the 
help the Rose Society gives. 





More About Old Roses 


N THE March number of THE 

FLOWER GROWER, the article on “‘Old- 
Fashioned Roses” attracted the atten- 
tion of Rose lovers of a past genera- 
tion. Some of these have written to 
me asking for more about old Roses. 


The first list was not meant to be 
comprehensive, nor is this. Unfor- 
tunately people were less careful in 
those days about the name, calling 
them the Pink Monthly, or White 
Cluster, and so on. 

One old Rose, a deep true pink, that 
I have heard spoken of often, and with 
such affection, was referred to as 
Grandpa’s Frame; the growth being 
so luxuriant that the said ancestor 
built for it a high wooden support. 
This Rose has been identified as 
Zephirine Drouhin. It is hardy, early, 
fragrant, and thornless; the foliage 
being a healthy bronze. How it hap- 
pened to go out of fashion I cannot 
imagine, but it is coming back. 

The Microphylla was once a great 
favorite and now it is hard to find. 
I know one nearly one hundred years 
old. It is as hardy as Zephirine, but 
the foliage is entirely different, being 
a glossy green impervious to insects, 
in my experience. The lemon-white 
flowers, though fragrant, are seldom 
perfect. The bush or climber is vigor- 
ous to ten and fifteen feet. 

To the inquirer who wants to know 
about recurrent blooming climbers, I 
would say that among old ones, Mary 
Washington blooms all the time,—that 
is from April to Thanksgiving,—and 
Reine Marie Henriette, the so-called 
red Maréchal Niel, and light-yellow 
Gloire de Dijon, are the most depend- 
able of the old Roses. In my home 
town, Fortune Double Yellow climbs a 
tree, and in bloom is a beautiful sight; 
but I find this Rose delicate when a 
child, and hard to raise. 

As Moss Roses are also coming back 
in fashion, the Princess Adelaide 
(1845) should be given a trial,—a 
bright pink, well massed. The selec- 
tion of Roses for one Rose Park being 
my pleasant privilege, I have put in 


Mosses of several varieties, also Musks 
which shed their fragrance on the air. 

Sometimes the difficulty in finding a 
Rose catalogued is in not knowing ex- 
actly the correct name. For instance, 
we do not look for Jacqueminot, but 
for General Jacqueminot, and not for 
Francisca Kruger, but for Mademoi- 
selle. We save time conversationaily 
by saying Neyron, Teplitz, Plantier, 
but in ordering from a catalog we 
should know that they are all Paul 
Neyron, Gruss an Teplitz, (greeting 
to) and Madame Plantier. It is Mme. 
Lombard and Duchesse de Brabant 
and Mrs. Ben Cant, while Folkstone 
is a Viscountess. 


I suppose the old Rose lovers would 
want a green Rose (Viridiflora). I 
have planted one in our Park as a 
proof that it exists, but it is too mo- 
notonous to be decorative. 

Favier is as bright as it is old 
(China). Queens Scarlet and Louis 
Philippe are good red Chinas. Teplitz 
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is a Hybrid China, not 
good. “0 old, ‘bat 
Old-fashioned Teas still . 
white Marie Guillot and The Bat 
cream Marie Van Houtte, and Som. 
breuil, blush white with a fawn tin 


(1850) ; Creole Beauty of 1855 
de Vatry) velvety red, is as benailll 
today and is a constant bloomer. 

The Burr Roses are no longer list 
but are found in old gardens and q 
much prized. In an old garden san 
me, Mme. Plantier and Sweet Sypin : 
(fragrant Mock-orange) are planted 
together and flourish, making a lovel 
effect when they bloom at the pie 
time. 

The Red Provence is a scarce one 
dark red hundred-leaf (centifolia) « 
and Giant of Battles, a truly grand 
Rose, has almost become lost. This is 
one of the best of the old Roses, ana 
I hope that it will come into its own, 
and be easily available. 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 








Propagating Dracaenas by Air Layering 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


age plants for house decoration, 

and sub-tropical gardening. As 
house plants the varieties D. cordyline 
and D. indivisa are very effective, be- 
ing quite as ornamental and nearly 
as hardy as the Aspidistra. 

After a few years Dracaenas grow 
too tall for well-shaped house plants, 
and should be air layered, as _ illus- 
trated at A. Two cuts are made just 
below the leaves, and these are opened 
up with small pieces of wood, then wet 
moss is tied around the wound, and 
roots form at the cut. When well 
rooted, the top is cut away, and 


a Dracaenas are popular foli- 


planted in a pot, making a strong, 
well-shaped plant. 

The old pliant will soon grow ap- 
other top, and this also can be layered, 
if desired. Dracaenas are also prop. 
agated by stem cuttings, C, and root 
cuttings. 

A stem can be cut up into several 
pieces, and when. planted in Cocoanut 
fibre, each piece will make a new 
plant; or the stem can be planted with- 
out cutting, in fibre, E, and cuttings 
made as they begin to grow on the 
stem. Roots cut into small pieces algo 
make new plants and this method is 
often used. 
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Bees in Winter 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


the conditions imposed by cold 

weather. The greater number of 
them die, first having placed an egg 
mass in some safe place from which the 
young will emerge when warm weather 
comes again. Some survive the Win- 
ter in one or another of the stages of 
transformation common to insects. A 
few hide away in some snug retreat 
and pass the Winter in a dormant 
state. Few individuals of each species 
survive the Winter, but the normal 
rate of increase is such that large 
numbers are likely to be present be- 
fore the end of a normal Summer. 

The Honeybee is the one _ insect 
which, like mankind, warms its hab- 
itation and passes the cold months in 
an active state, though confined within 
doors during severe weather. By clus- 
tering together in a large mass the 
Bees warm their hive by the combus- 
tion of honey within their bodies. As 
long as the weather is warm they move 
freely about the hive. When the tem- 
perature falls to near sixty degrees, 
Fahr., the Bees become inactive, al- 
though they may fly outside on bright 
days when the thermometer registers 
much below that figure. When the air 
surrounding them reaches fifty-seven 
degrees they begin clustering. Form- 
ing into a compact mass with a hollow 
center, they are able to maintain 
themselves throughout long periods of 
cold weather, where individually they 
would quickly perish. 

The colder the weather the greater 
the activity of the Bees within the 
cluster. A sufficient number of Bees 
to serve the purpose, keep up great 
muscular activity, fanning vigorously 
and moving about rapidly to create 
heat. Honey is a great energy-pro- 
ducing food. The amount of food con- 
sumed by the Bees in Winter will de- 
pend largely upon the amount of heat 
produced. In a warm cellar where 
temperatures do not rise above fifty 
degrees nor fall below forty very little 
food will be needed. In the open air, 
however, where the hives are exposed 
to cold winds and low temperatures 
much Honey is necessary to carry 
them through the Winter. 

Observers watching the cluster in 
cold weather have found that the in- 
dividual Bees frequently change their 
position in the mass. Those which 
work vigorously within the hollow 
shell for a time, will force their way 
to the outside and take a position 
where their bodies help to form the 
outer wall of the cluster. The colder 
the weather the tighter the cluster and 
the closer the mass to prevent the 
escape of heat. In this manner they 


[ite co are hard pressed to meet 


make stoves of their bodies, consum- 
ing Honey to provide fuel and gen- 
erating heat by muscular activity. The 
larger the number of Bees within the 
hive the less proportionate amount of 
stores will be needed. But little fire 
is necessary to warm a hall well-filled 
with people on a cold night, whereas 
much fire is needed to warm the same 
space when few are present. 

The Bees are able to maintain them- 
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selves successfully through a long pe- 
riod of very cold weather if they have 
a sufficient quantity of good stores. 
It often happens that Bees die in 
severe weather with plenty of Honey 
in another part of the hive. Cluster- 
ing over frames containing Honey the 
cluster moves slowly upward as the 
Honey is consumed. If they reach the 
top of the frames during severe 
weather when it is too cold to break 
the cluster and move over to the other 
side of the hive to a fresh supply, they 
may perish for lack of food which 
serves as fuel. 


For this reason Bees wintered out- 
of-doors are safer in large hives than 
in small ones. With deep combs there 
is less danger of exhausting the Honey 
within immediate reach. 


Stores of poor quality often prove 
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Evergreen Grove on Sunset Ranch, the Author’s Nebraska farm. A 
Grove to shelter the Bees from winter winds will save much Honey 
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disastrous to the Bees in Winter. They 
void their excrement only when on the 
wing. During a long-continued cold 
spell they are unable to relieve them- 
selves and the intestines become 
clogged with feces. Some of the late- 
gathered Honey, like that gathered 
from Asters, contains gums indiges- 
tible to the Bees. Honeydew also con- 
tains much waste material and re- 
quires frequent flights to keep the 
Bees in good condition. If the stores 
are of poor quality and the weather is 
very severe the Bees soon find them- 
selves in an unfortunate position. The 
cold weather requires the consumption 
of large quantities of stores in order 
to generate sufficient heat to warm the 
hive. The consumption of these poor 
stores soon clogs the bodies of the 
insects with waste material, they get 
dysentery, soil their combs and die. 
WINTER PROTECTION 

Knowing the above facts, there is 
much that the Beekeeper can do to 
insure the safety of his colonies. In 
practice it has been found that a good 
windbreak is of the greatest impor- 
tance. High winds dissipate the heat 
very rapidly and tax the Bees very 
heavily to maintain a proper temper- 
ature. A grove of Evergreens to shel- 
ter the Bees from the winter winds 
will save much Honey and many Bees. 

It should be the aim of the Bee- 
keeper to insure that every hive has a 
large cluster of young Bees at the be- 
ginning of Winter. A young and 
vigorous Queen given in Summer or 
Fall is quite likely to lay heavily and 
thus insure this condition. With plenty 
of good stores a strong colony of Bees 
is able to endure a surprising amount 
of cold weather and come through in 
good shape. 

When Bees are wintered out-of- 
doors it is well to provide some extra 
protection in addition to a good wind- 
break. The double-walled hive serves 
admirably in localities where the Win- 
ters are not too severe or the cold 
weather too long-continued without 
mild days which permit of a flight. 
Almost any kind of packing may be 
used which will keep the hive dry and 
serve to prevent the escape of the heat. 
As we put more blankets on the bed 
in cold weather, so extra covers will 
serve the Bees. 

The picture sent by Miss Cora J. 
Sheppard of New Jersey, shows the 
shed in which she packs her Bees for 
Winter. Around the hives should be 
placed plenty of leaves or straw, leav- 
ing the entrances open to provide ven- 
tilation and to permit the Bees to fly 
when warm days come. 

We need only to keep in mind the 
necessity of conserving the heat gen- 
erated within the hive, while at the 
same time leaving the entrances open 
to permit the Bees to fly at every op- 
portunity. A warm day in Midwinter 
which permits the Bees to have a 
cleansing flight after a severe cold 
period is often a life saver. The pack- 
ing must not be so heavy as to cause 
the Bees to miss such a flight. 
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Table Decorations from 


Common Wild Flowers 
BY ALICE R. CORSON, (Penna.) 


table may be set with fine 
napery, glittering crystal, and 
dainty china-ware, the addition of a 
floral piece will always add to its at- 
tractiveness. And one need not do 
without this delightful embellishment 
because they cannot afford the costly 
hothouse plants, for Nature has lav- 
ishly scattered her floral treasures 
wherever she is left to do so, even in 
vacant city lot or along the roadside. 
Much depends on the arrangement 
of the Flowers and of harmony with 
their coloring and the table acces- 
sories, as well as on the color scheme 
of the room. Flowers never seem out 
of place,—even the plainest table, set 
with cheap ware and coarse cloth, 
may be beautified by the addition of 
some of our commonest Wild Flowers. 


A dear friend of mine, whose lim- 
ited means would not permit her to 
have costly table furnishings to sat- 
isfy her beauty-loving soul, resorted 
to the common Wild Flowers. A low 
bowl of brass occupied the center of 
the table, in which was always some 
Flowers, often just the common But- 
tercups, which her children delighted 
to gather from the vacant lots near 
her home; sometimes only the white 
Daisies with the graceful, plumy heads 
of certain grasses; a few sprays of 
Honeysuckles, with their white and 
yellow blossoms. Another time, and 
when her few Roses were in bloom, of 
course, these found their place in this 
table arrangement. 

They were always carefully ar- 
ranged, and only just enough placed 
in the bowl at a time so they would 
fall apart loosely and never have that 
stiff, crowded appearance, which too 
often spoils the beauty of even the 
finest bouquets. 

She not only satisfied her beauty- 
loving soul to a certain extent, but 
was encouraging the love for the beau- 


N MATTER how beautifully the 


tiful in her children, and also culti- . 


vating the habit of seeing beauty in 
the more common things, and also of 
looking for it everywhere. Then, too, 
they learned that the beauty of a 
Flower did not depend on its money 
value in the market. 


RECENTLY visited a very busy 

friend, a farmer’s wife, where multi- 
tudinous duties left her but little time 
to cultivate Flowers, but whose eyes 
were ever open to see the beauties all 
around her in the fields, or along the 
roadside. She saw more beauty in her 
toil-filled life, and found more pleasure 
in just the common things, than hun- 
dreds of persons would with their fine 
lawns and gardens filled with costly 
and gorgeous Flowers, planted for 


show rather than for the love of them. 
She seldom came in from field or gar- 
den without bringing some little wild- 


ing that attracted her attention. One 
she brought in a large clump of blue 
Violets, roots and all. “Oh” ghe rs 
claimed, “this was so prett 


Y growi 
there where no one could see it 
just had to bring it in.” She placed 


this clump in a square glass dish aboyt 
two inches deep, and poured in a cup 
of cold water, and gave it a place of 
honor in the center of her dining 
table. For three weeks those great, 
lovely Violets kept blooming; ag one 
blossom faded, others opened, and g 
prettier centerpiece could seldom be 
found. Her husband and sons ¢om. 
mented on its beauty. After it was 
through blooming she planted it in g 
suitable nook among some shrubbery, 
The influence of even these common 
Flowers means more than many think. 
The sight of blue Violets must always 
bring to the minds of these sons, . 


thoughts of mother and her love for 


them, and cannot but have a refining 
influence on their lives. Often in com- 
ing from wood or field they would 
bring some floral treasure to mother. 

Parents make a great mistake who 
fail to cultivate a love for the beauti- 
ful in the minds and hearts of their 
children, also the art of observation, 
Some never observe enough to gee 
whether a Flower is beautiful or not; 
if growing wild, it is only a weed, and 
therefore must be destroyed. If the 
children’s hearts are filled with a love 
of the beautiful things of Nature, the 
Flowers, the Birds, changing cloud pic- 
tures, there is left no room for the love 
of evil things. 


There are many other beautiful 
things to be had for the searching. I 
will mention one more; a lovely, little, 
wild Oxalis, found in the edge of a 
swampy piece of land, growing in a 
compact clump of roots, tiny and some- 
what bulbous, and from each little 
bulblet, large, beautiful, shamrock- 
shaped foliage arose on stems about 
two inches high, and each bulblet pro- 
duced several of the lovely blossoms; a 
pale shell-pink, or rather a_pearly- 
white veined with red. This planted 
in a dish with a handful of wood-soil 
and sand blended, and kept moist, 
furnished a beauty piece for several 
weeks. And even after its blooming 
season is over, the clean, graceful foli- 
age is very ornamental. 


The habit of seeing beauty, like any 
other habit, can be cultivated, and how 
much fuller and richer is the life that 
can see beauty in the common things, 
and hear harmonies in the varied 
sounds of Nature, than those whose 
eyes are blind to everything save the 
practical, and whose ears are closed 
to all sounds except the clink of coin, 
or the buzz and whiz of factory or mill 
which to them means money in the 
end. 
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Tables with Many Legs 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


thick heavy oak planks laid on 
trestles and the seats were similar 
planks laid on lower trestles. 

In time legs of various kinds were 
used in place of the trestles and grad- 
ually in place of these cumbersome 
heavy pieces which could not readily 
be moved there was developed a tem- 
porary or light movable table. 

Around 1750 which was the time 
that tea, “Tchae” or “Tay,” drinking 
pecame popular in England, or 1760 
when playing cards, called the “Devil’s 
Books” by the Puritans, were intro- 
duced, there was a demand for lighter, 
movable tables that could be stored in 
small space when not in use and these 
facts no doubt aided in the introduc- 
tion of the table now known as the 
“Gate-Leg Table” though at various 
times it was called “cluster table, hun- 
dred-legged table, thousand-legged 
table, spider-leg table, flap table, etc.” 

The main part of the table was quite 
narrow;—some were so narrow that 
when folded up they would not stand 
upright and had to be leaned against 
the wall. 

The four main legs were joined near 
the bottom by rails and between the 


Tai very first tables were only 














side rails and the top was an extra leg 
hung on a pivot and joined by rails to 
a loose swinging leg that came out and 
supported the leaf or flap as it was 
called. These on each side of the table 
made four extra legs or a total of 
eight. 

On the large tables, two sets on each 
side were used, making a total of 
twelve legs. 

A table preserved in a museum in 
Scotland has twenty-two legs in all. 

The earliest gate-leg tables had 
turned or round legs which were made 
by carving, and not machine turned, 
although later the machine turned 
were used, and still later a few had 
spiral fluting. They are rarely seen 
with slender spindle legs. 

These tables were the first to have 
drop leaves and the material used in 
the old ones was always oak or walnut. 
Mahogany did not become popular un- 
til much later. 

The table top when raised was 
nearly always round or oval and the 
larger ones would seat eight or ten 
people. The smaller ones were used 
for tea or card tables and many had a 
drawer on one end of the main frame. 


BOUT 1725 the Dutch influence 

shown in other furniture of the 
time was introduced into the gate- 
leg tables and some were made with 
the cabriole or curved leg and stubby 
foot. 
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Around 1750 a very few were made 
of mahogany with the ball and claw 
foot which was the style made by 
Chippendale at that time. 

The ones made of cherry or maple 
are not so old, although quite desir- 
able. 

In the July, 1927, issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER is an illustration of 
one of these tables of the smaller size. 

Another table made about the same 
time as the gate-leg was called the 
Butterfly Table. 

These had the legs slanting outward 
bracingly so they stood up firm; a 
rail or stretcher joining the legs near 
the floor. They had the drop leaves 
which were supported by a swinging, 
wing-shaped board running from the 
stretcher to the top. 

These tables were of a small size 
and some were quite low. 

Another development of the drop- 
leaf table is called the Pembroke Table 
which was designed by a woman who 
ordered one made for her own use as 
it did away with the many legs which 
were always more or less in the way. 

In this table a small piece is sawed 
out of the frame under the top which 
is pivoted and swings out to support 
the leaves. 

Stretchers were sometimes used for 
these, but were crisscross, or in the 
form of an “X,” which gave more 
room under the table. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Fig. 1. The chest of drawers shown 
dates back to 1700-1720. ~ 


At this period the old chest of draw- 
ers was set up on a frame having three 
small drawers and six legs; two in 
back and four in front, and was called 
a “tall-boy.” 

These were usually made of walnut 
as it was before the time of mahogany. 

Later four curved or “bandy” legs 
were used and where the two legs in 
the middle were removed acorns were 
placed for a finish. 

Fig. 2. An old colonial mirror of 
a good type having a colored picture 
painted on the glass in the upper panel. 

The entire frame is painted with 
gilt and has a pewter ornament op 
each corner. 





Although the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and its officials do not admit any con- 
siderable departure from normal 
Weather conditions, the Editor will say 
that 1927 in Northern New York has 
given us conditions which he has not 
experienced before. True, we did not 
have a frost every month in the year 
as we did in 1816, and we have had 
plenty of rain to keep everything 
growing in good shape here in this 
particular section, but we have had no 
warm Weather worth mentioning and 
so the season up to the end of Septem- 
ber has been in effect practically “a 
year without a Summer.” 

But in contradiction to the above 
statement, here I am on September 
28th, cutting more Glads at this date 
than I ever did before. 
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“Our Magazine’ 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I have now been a reader of THE FLOWER 
Grower for several months and wish to say that 
it is a magazine for everybody,—rich and poor 
alike. I first heard of your magazine from a 
friend who lives in far away California. I sent 
for sample copy and after reading it I knew that 
I had at last found the magazine I had been look- 
ing for.” (Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


“Without looking back over the numbers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I am not able to tell how many 
years I have had the magazine, but I have become 
fond of it, and look for it each month, as for the 
face of an old friend.” (Painesville, Ohio) 


“We have enjoyed your publication immensely ; 


the past year and cannot afford to miss a single 
copy. We wish you all possible success in the 
future of your good work.” 

(New Bedford, Mass.) 


“T am inclosing check for three new subscribers 
and a renewal of my own subscription. I enjoy 
the magazine very much, as I am an ardent lover 
of flowers and your book is the most practical 
and enjoyable of any I have chanced to see.” 

(Gouverneur, N.Y.) 

“The novelty of reading THE FLOWER GROWER 
has not worn off. I look forward to the first of 
the month and the receipt of the new copy.” 

(Belleville, Ont.) 


“T feel that I owe THE FLOWER GROWER some- 
thing and would like to see it in more homes. It 
is a wonderful help for better homes and better 
gardens; the best of its kind I ever read. I have 
received some mighty fine tips from it.’ 

(Shelby, Mich.) 

“I certainly do not wish to miss an issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, as it is proving a valuable 
factor in my floral study and work.” 

(S. Manchester, Conn.) 

“Inclosed find draft for another year of the 
best magazine we receive and which we always 
look for. I thank you for your effort in publish- 
ing such a magazine.” (Greenville, Ohio) 


“I had never heard of your "magazine till I 
saw it advertised and wrote for a sample copy. 
I am better pleased with that one copy than with 
anything of that nature I have ever come across 
since I had ‘Success with Flowers,’ many years 
ago.” (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER comes the nearest to giv- 
ing satisfaction of anything I have ever seen, and 
every time I read a copy I feel like writing and 
thanking you for the work you are doing.” 

(Johnson City, N.Y.) 

“I cannot say too much in favor of your mag- 
azine. It is more than a flower magazine, and 
I read it from cover to cover, and look for it 
each month.” (Auburndale, Mass.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is still my favorite mag- 
azine and I should feel lost without it. I find it 
the best reference book I have been able to se- 
cure.” (Bellows Falls, Vt.) 


“T enjoy every number of your FLOWER GROWER 
and am trying to profit by its wonderful advice 
and talks on all subjects ;—a great help in time of 
need.” . (Warren, Mass.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is fine. It teaches one 
so much not obtainable in any other magazine. 
Long may it live.” (Cherryhill, Pa.) 


“The February copy of THE FLOWER GROWER 
just received is worth the entire cost of a year’s 
subscription, It is the best paper of its kind I 
have ever subscribed to.” (New York, N.Y.) 


“I wish to tell how much your good magazine 
has helped me. Last year I knew nothing about 
planting. I only have a small place in back of 
the house, mostly flowers. 

“Keep up the wonderful work with your mag- 
azine and I am sure it will grow as well as my 
garden this Summer.” (Secaucus, N. J.) 


“In my opinion your magazine is the most 
helpful and practical of its kind to the amateur 
gardener and flower lover.’ 

(Washington, D. C.) 

“Yours is by far the best garden magazine I 
have seen, regardless of price.’ (Galax, Va.) 

“Inclosing $6.00 for five-year renewal _ sub- 
scription to THE FLowEeR Grower. I do not know 
of any way I could spend it to more pleasurable 
advantage.” (Columbus, Ohio) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is by all means the best 
flower magazine I read. I have had it since the 
first issues and hope never to be without it.” 

(Logansport, Ind.) 

“I would not miss one number of the magazine 
for the price of a year’s subscription. I inclose 
check for renewal and feel sure that I will get the 
joy and help from the magazine in the coming 
year that I have in the past.” 

(Anderson, S. C.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies | 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





HE writer of this modest depart- 

ment wishes to express apprecia- 

tion to THE FLOWER GROWER’S 
Editor for the enjoyment derived 
through his generosity in offering 
Glad bulbs to subscribers. Profes- 
sional growers must also be glad over 
this generous Glad offer as it cannot 
but help promote increased sales since 
he is creating enthusiasm among ama- 
teurs who will want to grow and spe- 
cialize with named varieties. Two 
kinds out of the assortment I received 
showed an odd tendency to be double. 


“Flowers are constant symbols of 
the gods and instruments of worship. 
Men and women are in function, flow- 
ers, and in image, gods, that they are 
so fascinating, even when wrapped in 
rags, physical and metaphysical, which 
sometimes serve but to express the 
Flower Gods beneath.”— 


—HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Though unlikely to prove very pop- 
ular, a way to get rid of garden en- 
emies might be the following: It is 
said that in some places in Venezuela, 
among other delicacies one hears 
about, is grasshopper stew! After all, 
it is but a matter of location, habits, 
and tastes that create likes and dis- 
likes. The Bible says that John the 
Baptist lived on locusts and wild 
honey. W. J. Chamberlin, Prof. of 
Entomology, State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Ore., states that one need not 
leave the boundaries of the U. S. to 
find various kinds of insects used for 
foods, among different tribes .of In- 
dians. 

“Why not?”, he asks. “We do not 
have to be urged to eat numerous 
creatures no higher in the scale of 
animal life than the insects. Few per- 
sons refuse to eat crab, shrimp or 
oyster cocktail, while the lobster, 
mussel and clam find a welcome place 
on our tables. Even the highly civil- 
ized French consider snails a deli- 
cacy...” 

It has been stated by some that 
there is a greater “coarsening” or 
“animalizing” effect produced on man 
by eating the meat of the larger warm- 
blooded animals; not as much from 
fowls; less again from fish and other 
“cold-blooded” animals; while there is 
still less of such an effect when he 
eats nothing but a vegetable diet. 


Fruit grows on the tree of patience. 
—(Marwari Proverb) 


An old writer said that Mushrooms 
were in the vegetable world what the 
Toad was in the animal kingdom,—a 
sponge that absorbed poisons. 

There are several kinds of melons 
in Egypt; the best is the shamman, 


but the commonest is the batik 0 
watermelon, with its dark-green rind 
and rose-colored inside. The E 
tians say that open-air bathing should 
begin when the watermelon comes in 
Some natives use it as a charm ty 
drive away ants from their houses 
They cut a piece out of the first melon 
brought into the house and gus nd 
it in a corner. It is believed that thig 
will effectually drive away ants. 

“Written on the leaf of the water. 
melon” is a proverbial expression for 
anything widely known.— (Things seen 
in Egypt.) 


The Chinese enjoy a gastronomic de. 
light made from prepared watermelon 
seeds similar to our glacé nuts. 


There are many instances that show 
how closely animal and plant life are 
allied, striking examples of which are 
found in marine animal life. Some of 
these creatures are called sea-lilies, 
feather-stars, etc. There are numer. 
ous things common to plant life and 
these marine animals. For instance; 
many flowers have a special or certain 
sort of fragrance, and it is claimed ip 
scientific reports that many of these 
creatures too have a sweet plum-like 
odor. Again, certain plants such as 
nettles, etc., have hairs that sting; 
similarly crinoids possess little hair. 
like tentacles having stinging qual- 
ities; and as a cow avoids eating 
nettles, so fish avoid eating such 
marine animals. 

Although these animal crinoids pos- 
sess a really high type of organization, 
yet so plant-like are they in outward 
appearance that the resemblance is 
both striking and curious. For in 
stance, the crinoids have many kinds 
of roots, every type of which can be 
matched among the plants. The roots 
of the crinoids remain fastened in the 
mud while the roots of the plants are 
fixed in the earth. The plant of the 
earth unable to move had to specialize 
in cross-fertilization which is accom- 
plished in different ways, principally 
through the co-operation of insects; 
while the problem of the crinoids has 
been that of obtaining sufficient food, 
hence their roots are for this purpose. 


The flower’s sacrifice ripens in the 
sweetness of the fruit. 
——RABINATH TAGORE 


The Romans and other ancient peo- 
ples observed a joyous autumn festival 
similar to our own Thanksgiving Day, 
celebrating and offering thanks for 
the bountiful harvest of fruits and 
grains. Many beautiful and charming 
legends have been built around this 
autumn festival of gratitude. 


Several varieties of bamboo are 
grown in certain parts of the U. 5 
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resting and curious account is 
recorded in “Caves and Jungles of 
Hindustan” of how Nature sometimes 
converts a grove of bamboo into mu- 
ical instruments upon which the wind 
nays producing the most weird and 
axtraordinary effect of a great natural 
orchestra. Tiny beetles living in the 
rasses and bamboos make holes in 
. hollow reeds. The Indian fakirs 
add a bit of their own art to the art of 
the insects by enlarging the holes, 
shaping some circular, some oval, etc., 
so when the wind blows through the 
grasses there is produced an effect like 
the sound of a thousand Aeolian harps. 
As the wind gently rises there is first 
heard sad plaintive wails from this 
natural orchestra, then as it increases 
there is a whistling, howling sound, 
like frenzied sylphs; now it changes 
into a sound,—a thundering noise like 
the booming of an angry sea. Once 
more the wind changes and the ma- 
jestic tones of some great cathedral 
organ can be imagined,—a real mu- 
sical fantasy given by Nature and the 


Wind gods. 


An inte 


Another Tibetan traveller writes in 
Asia of a wonderful blue Poppy, grow- 
ing wild, which, however, it is impos- 
gible to transplant. Nearly all rare 
wildings. dislike being moved. In one 
of the eastern flower catalogues there 
is advertised a certain wild flower from 
the Himalayas, and in many of the 
Western catalogues there is a black 
berry advertised called the Himalaya, 
though how it came to be so named I 
do not know. A celebrated author and 
traveller wrote a book about 50 years 
ago called Caves and Jungles of Hin- 
dustan, in which there is a description 
of strange wild flowers unknown to 
the Western world growing in certain 
of the Himalayan valleys possessing 
“the wonderful capacity of changing 
their color after midday, and do not 
look dead even when faded. The Latin 
name... is Hibiscus mutabilis. At 
night they are nothing but a large 
knot of pressed green leaves, but from 
dawn till ten o’clock the flowers open 
and look like large snow-white Roses; 
then, towards twelve o’clock they be- 
gin to redden, and later in the after- 
noon look as crimson as a Peony..... 
The natives call this plant lajjalu.... 
the modest One.” 





How to Obtain Fine Tomatoes 


Tomatoes, whether grown outside or 
in the greenhouse, need almost daily at- 
tention during the growing season, for 
they will only fruit well if their growth 
is confined to the single main stem. All 
side shoots appearing in the axils of the 
leaves should be removed. This throws 
the strength of the plants into the flow- 
ers and fruits. Leaves which overshadow 
green fruits should be half cut back to 
allow the sun to reach them. Tap the 
stem of each plant with a cane occa- 
sionally, as this helps to disperse the 
pollen, so that the fruit can “set.”—The 
Garden, (English) 
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CARE OF SMALL GARDEN POOLS 


To remove the green algae or scum 
from garden pools, the chemical, blue vi- 
triol, is sometimes used. 

Great care must be taken if it is to be 
used in a pool containing fish and grow- 
ing plants. Place a small amount of 
blue vitriol in a cloth bag and draw the 
bag through the pool a few times. Wait 
a day or two and repeat the process if 
the green scum has not disappeared. 


If balanced plantings are used there 
will be very little or no trouble from this 
fungus growth. 

The writer is using a large barrel, 
which has been sawed in two and set in 
the ground, for a pool. I have never 
found it necessary to change the water 
the entire Summer and I have not en- 
countered any green algae. 

I have used a generous planting of 
submerged plants with the floating Water 
Hyacinth, and the dear little Azolla. 
This tiny plant floats on the water with 
its roots hanging in the water about an 
inch. The fish are very fond of it. 


I also included three pairs of Snails 
at the beginning of the season, and later 
Frogs, as I could catch them at a nearby 
river. They seem very much at home. 

My little tub pools have been a source 
of much joy to me. I have pretty, yellow 
Water Poppies and lavender Hyacinths 
blooming since the first part of June, 
and I have not had to pull weeds or 
fight insect pests. 


Two old Goldfish graced this little 
garden at the beginning of the season, 
and before the middle of June tiny baby 
Goldfish could be seen if one looked very 
closely. This one pair of Fish have 
spawned at five different times so that 
now we are watching close to forty tiny 
fish turn gold. 


I hope this may encourage more of 
your readers to try this fascinating form 
of gardening. 

H. J. WHITE, (Iowa) 


KEEPING WATER FRESH 
IN WATER GARDENS 


In the latest issue I noticed an article 
of inquiry in regard to the Water Gar- 
den. There seemed to be a contention 
in the writer’s mind as to how to keep 
the water fresh and clean, and I wish to 
say that I attended a lecture in Fullerton 
Memorial hall, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, by a man who was “off his 
base” very much, saying that a Lily 
Pool was not practical or a success un- 
less it had a constant source of supply 
for fresh water and an outlet for the 
surplus water. He said that water re- 
maining in a pool any length of time be- 
comes impure, and breeds disease and 
mosquitoes. What a foolish statement! 


I have had for many years some sort 
of Lily Pool and of various shapes and 
sizes, having yet to know the first time 
for water “going bad.” Nature always 
provides a means for overcoming these 
evils. I plant a very liberal supply of 
submerged plants with the Lilies. Such 
plants as Vallisneria, Sagittarias, An- 
acharis, Cabombas, and quite a list of 





other plants; those named being the best 
I have found. Such plants keep supply- 
ing the water with oxygen all the time 
and consume the impurities. Of course, 
the water often becomes green and cloudy 
but I take it as no sign of impurity. 
Simply plant the roots of these plants 
in rich soil, covered with sand or gravel 
and they take care of themselves. 

Goldfish will keep the mosquito pest 
down. The plain varieties are the easiest 
fish to raise and breed rapidly in the 
Pool. The fancy Japanese varieties do 
well in the Pool as well, but have many 
enemies and because of their inability to 
swim rapidly are easily caught. I find 
the snake and cat their most common 
enemies. 


JOHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 


PLANT INDICATIONS 
FOR TRANSPLANTING 


Mr. Leigh makes a happy suggestion 
about plants indicating the best time for 
their renewal and propagation. But in 
the matter of telling the time by others 
than the plant itself it must be remem- 
bered that these things are not fixed, but 
relative. We say plant such and such 
seeds “when the Maples are coming into 
leaf,” which is relative to the latitude, 
&c. This is the only safe way to give 
directions. Some seed packets direct you 
to plant as “soon as the earth will work 
in a good friable condition,” which will 
not apply at all in the Southwest for the 
soil will be in that condition all Winter. 
The only safe way is to observe and 
follow the native vegetation index. 

But as to dividing and transplanting 
roots, plant indications may be to some 
extent described, and general principles 
followed. As a rule Spring is the best 
time for this work because it is the grow- 
ing season and all plants are then stimu- 
lated to their best efforts. Fall planting 
is often recommended for trees and 
shrubs not because it is the best season, 
but because the Fall affords more ‘time, 
easier working conditions, and safer 
shipping. Experience has shown that 
even in the case of fall digging, such 
plants will do better, as a rule, if they 
are “heeled-in” for the Winter and set 
out in the Spring, just before growth 
starts. If set out in the Fall, wind, dry 
weather, frost, excessive wet, are some 
of the causes that make against the sev- 
ered plant in trying to get a new hold 
on the soil at a time when it is not 
naturally disposed to grow; but if heeled- 
in, root and branch, in the proper way, 
it is moist, protected, and lies snug, 
making no effort, and so is in condition 
to start off with the Spring stimulus. 

With herbaceous perennials there is 
another matter to be considered, and 
that is the difficulty of knowing the time 
“just before growth starts.” As a matter 
of fact growth starts in these plants 
before the frost is entirely out of the 
ground; there is nothing above ground to 
tell what is going on beneath, and the 
earth is likely to be too wet, too frozen, 
and the plant too hidden to be dug with 
any safety. Spring-blooming bulbs, 
Iris, Peonies, and the like, are in this 
class and are best planted the preceding 
season, when they have become dormant. 
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It is true that Iris does not usually die 
down entirely till frost, but it becomes 
dormant in Midsummer—looks yellowish, 
does not show new growth, and many of 
the leaves wither away. When that stage 
occurs the plant can safely be lifted and 
divided and reset. The same is true of 
Lily-of-the-Valley and other herbaceous 
plants; I have successfully transplanted 
Roses and other shrubs during this mid- 
summer dormacy, but it must be kept in 
mind that plants with much top will have 
also much root, and summer weather is 
not congenial to moving deep-rooting 
plants. 

It should also be remembered that some 
plants must have sun, and others must 
have shade, and it is folly to try to force 
them to grow otherwise. Iris must have 
sun, but keep it moist till it gets rooted; 
Lily-of-the-Valley wants shade and shel- 
ter, such as over-hanging branches, or 
porch, with a peep of sun in the morning 
or evening, and a nice soft bed of mold. 

Finally, while bloom is desirable, there 
is a pleasure in “getting acquainted” 
with plants, and in watching them 
thrive; when you feel that way, the 
flower looks at you and says, “Thank 
you!” 

GEO. W. BorDEN, (Okla.) 


WINTERING GLADIOLUS 
IN THE GROUND 


We have repeatedly left some of our 
Gladiolus of the Lemoine type in the 
ground in Fall and they bloomed just as 
well the next season as those taken up 
and cared for in the usual way. Some, 
also in the garden, escaped notice when 
the others were harvested, and these 
came up well the following year. I do 
not know that other varieties would 
prove hardy here, where we have much 
zero weather. Nor do I believe that this 
is any improvement, even with so hardy 
a variety, over the normal method of cul- 
tivation, but they certainly do as well 
for a year or two, and it saves labor. 


BEssiE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


LIFTING TULIPS YEARLY 


I have found it best to lift the Breed- 
ers and Darwins. The flowers should 
be broken. off close to the stem soon after 
it begins to fade to prevent the formation 
of the seed pods which take the strength 
from the bulb. 


The long stem should be left until it 
dries up completely, as the bulb takes 
its nourishment from the juices. I never 
allow any petals to fall on the bed as 
they decay and cause a disease among 
the Tulips. 

After the bulbs are lifted I lay them 
in open boxes on the porch to dry, which 
takes about two weeks. Then remove 
all husks and the older “children” from 
the parent, leaving only those which 
seem to cling very closely. These are 
placed in open trays, marked off like a 
carpenter’s nail box, with the individual 
name of each, and put in the attic until 
Autumn. In the meantime, I plant all 
sorts of annuals in the bed. This fresh- 
ens the soil and makes it over, so to 
speak, for the Tulips of next year. 

I have had the same bulbs for twelve 
years, but of course I add new varieties 
each year. I merely mention the fact to 
show that they do not deteriorate by this 
treatment. The smaller bulbs are planted 
by themselves to grow larger for the 
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following year when they join their 
elders once more. 

It is quite a task to husk the countless 
bulbs, but when the Spring comes and my 
lovely Tulips greet me in their renewed 
blaze of color, and I take them to the 
Shows, returning with many blue ribbons, 
I can truthfully say that glory is reached 
through soil. 


Mrs. M. W. FaiTouteE, (N. J.) 


MOLES AND HOW TO CATCH THEM 


How to rid a place of moles has been 
discussed in the columns of our FLOWER 
GROWER, but I have never seen mention 
of my own method. Moles are very sen- 
sitive to footfalls and run quickly to 
safety, much quicker than you think, and 
they travel about as fast as you can 
walk. When you see the mole working, 
slip carefully to the run and jam your 
heel down into the tunnel, five or six 
feet from where you saw him working, 
closing it so that he cannot run back, and 
take your hand and open the run. If 
you have been quick enough you will 
find him somewhere in this five or six 
feet. Grab him by the fur and throw 
him out. It is an easy matter to kill him 
and you run no risk of his biting you. 
I used to let lots of them get away 
digging after them with shovel or hoe. 
Even if you do not see them at work and 
the tunnel is fresh, often this same 
method will land him. ; 

The mounds of dirt that are thrown up 
along the runway go to cover a deep 
tunnel. Get a bucket of water and pour 
in the freshest mound after closing the 
tunnel on both sides and he will soon 
come to the top where you can fish him 
out. They bed under Perennial Phlox or 
matted roots or places where water does 
not stand and usually raise a family of 
four. 
out on top of the ground and locate at 
a spot. entirely away from the family 
home, beginning a tunnel of their own. 

People say Cats catch Moles, but I 
am sure I never saw a Cat catch a Mole 
and he does not eat one if you catch and 
give it to him. I know that they eat 
the most undesirable insects, but they 
raise the tender roots of flowers and 
vegetables and often go from one end of 
a row to the other of sweet and Irish 
Potatoes and, in fact, they do not cull 
any one thing. They destroy nearly 
everything in their path. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


GLAD NOTES FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 


My Gladioli have been set in the same 
spot for several years successfully. The 
ground was left rough just as they were 
dug, and a generous supply of well- 
rotted manure thrown on top, and dug 
in as early as it could safely be worked. 
Some hard wood ashes also were scat- 
tered over it. And how they have 
bloomed. 

That dear, stocky little Frenchman, 
Le Marechal Foch, holds up his mam- 
moth tender-pink spikes in the wind and 
the rain and never asks for a prop. 
Could there be a better white than Al- 
bania? 

If Baron Hulot could be content with a 
little less than a full five feet, a stake 
long enough might be found to support 
his slender grace. 


Only Orange Glory sulks. Why should 


Frequently the young ones come 
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he? Bulbs as big and hard as 
knobs, splendid stalks, broad and Tichly. 
green, and note one bloom. 

Some Scarlet Princeps bulbs seem 
have mixed with another variety, Jt; 
much lighter scarlet, with a lemon-yeh 
low blotch delicately powdered with : 
The stem is weaker than Scarlet Pr 
ceps, and the bulbs multiply more tresiy 
I hope someone can tell me its name, * 


A. M. Jackson, (Penna,) 


ISMENE CALATHINA 


“And what is this?” the visitor in » 
garden invariably asks; indicating the 
luxuriant, strap-like, green foliage of 
Ismene calathina. Then I have to con. 
fess that it never blooms, but I keep it 
for the shining green of its foliage, ¢ 
culture, indestructible big fat bulbs tha 
multiply so freely, and a vague hope that 
some day it will reward me with the 
fragrant, white, lily-like blooms go gj. 
luringly displayed on the pages of the 
catalogues. 

It has the highest and driest spot jp 
the garden, a bucket of sand added, and 
the bulbs set shallow all to no purpoge, 
It is, perchance, pining for some hot, 
dry upland in far Peru. 


A. M. JACKSON, ( Penna.) 


BULBS OF MADONNA LILY ROT 


Perhaps it was the lady in the June 
number, whose Madonna Lily was turn. 
ing brown, who incited me to examine 
my own brown stalks. I found a rottey 
bulb where I fancy water had lain too 
long this very wet Spring, and the stalk 
borer had taken toll. About a foot from 
the ground there was a neat puncture 
and on cutting off the stalk and splitting 
it, I found the worm. 


A. M. JACKSON, ({ Penna.) 


THOSE WALNUT CATERPILLARS 


The most practical, and at the same 
time the most satisfactory way to dispose 
of the large gray Caterpillars which de 
foliate the Walnut trees, is the use of 
one of the poison sprays which are recom- 
mended for fruits and vegetables, giving 
the tree a thorough covering when the 
worms are first observed. One applica- 
tion is usually sufficient but it may b 
necessary in some instances to make 
the second one. 

Another method, which is not alto 
gether pleasant, is to burn the mass of 
worms when they bunch themselves at 
their molting periods, which they do two 
or three times during their growth, com- 
ing down on the trunks where they ar 
readily accessible. 


‘A. C. THomas, (W. Va.) 


FOR DWARF HEDGES 
AND EDGINGS 


To keep a nice, neat, and effective 
flower border, it is essential that we must 
have a good edging or small hedge, pref- 
erably about six inches high, as any 
higher is apt to hide the smaller plants 
in the front of our border. We must 
have a fine selection to suit most every- 
one’s taste. 

Berberis Thunbergi (Japanese bal 
berry) is very good and easily raised by 
means of cuttings, about four to six 
inches, inserted in a coldframe in Sep 
tember or October. In Spring they cam 


be fairly well rooted, and in May @ 
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arters about four inches apart. 

q] find they will grow in most any 
coe if not smothered by any dense foli- 
P They can be kept closely trimmed 
pot will give a neat appearance to your 
Eoher subjects that may be used in the 

me manner are the small-leaved Honey- 
suckle, (Lonicera Hitida) , Santolina (Cot- 
ton Lavender), which is very. effective 
with its grey foliage and cannot be too 
highly recommended. Variegated Privet 
(Ligustrum variegata) is very good and 
grows very readily and very easily rooted 
in the manner just recommended for 
Berberis. Then Boxwood (Buxus sem- 
pervirens) is very good, but not hardy 
enough to stand our cold Winters, so 
ean hardly be recommended for the 
Northern States. 

FRANCIS PATERSON, (N. Y.) 


WORD OF WARNING 
ABOUT MUSHROOMS 


The September number of THE FLOWER 
GrowER contains an article on Mush- 
rooms by Mr. Geo. E. Warren, which 
clearly points towards the gathering and 
eating of Mushrooms by the general 
public. As such, the last sentence is all 
that should have been published. It 
might easily put a lot of “Death in the 


To those who know, his descriptions 
are clear enough; but to those who do 
not know, he does not distinguish any 
of them. If the article had been designed 
to stimulate interest in the study of 
Mushrooms—and it certainly is an in- 
teresting subject—there could be no ob- 
jection to it; but no one should eat any 
Mushrooms that he does not know until 
he submits it to someone who does know. 


His last sentence would imply that the 
poisonous varieties grow only in the 
woods. I have seen the most deadly 
poisonous kind growing on my neighbor’s 
lawn in full sun. I have seen a most 
wonderful display of Amonita Pholloides 
forming a “Fairy Ring” near the center 
of a large pasture field that had not had 
a tree in it for more than fifty years and 
there was not a tree within a hundred 
rods of them. I have never found a 
really deadly poisonous Mushroom grow- 
ing on wood; but my friend Prof. Ramsey 
tells me he has found most Mushrooms, 
especially those growing in the open, 
are harmless; but the harmless and the 
poisonous are often so nearly alike that 
no written description will safely dis- 
tinguish. 

In all Mushroom matters, one should 
be “from Missouri,” and insist on being 
shown before one eats, and then be sure 
the one who shows you knows what he 
shows. 

H. M. HuUDELSON, (Ind.) 


THE GREEN COLOR IN 
NARCISSUS FLOWERS 


The tendency of some Narcissus flow- 
ers to become striped with green, may 
not be so desirable to the flower grower 
but it is an interesting note for the 
botanist. In the study of flower struc- 
ture we learn that flowers are trans- 
formed branches,—their parts trans- 
formed leaves. And here we have simply 
a reversion to original types. The native 
Trilliums, especially T. grandiflorum, 
are prone to show this reversion. Often 
we find a flower with petals striped or 
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touched with green. In some locations 
this is much more common than in others. 
Once, years ago, we had a green Rose. 
It was not handsome, and the petals were 
more like leaves in consistency as well 
as in color, than like those of the normal 
Rose. But as an illustration of a botan- 
ical fact, it certainly was convincing. 


BEsSIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


CREPE MYRTLE 


Crepe Myrtle rarely sprouts from roots 
unless roots are cut. A good’ healthy 
root taken in the Fall will sometimes 
send up strong sprouts in the Spring. 
Seeds of the Crepe Myrtle sprout readily 
after laying on the ground all Winter. 
Birds and Chickens eat them just as they 
are sprouting, and tiny plants must be 
protected at this time. 

Cuttings buried upside down and taken 
up in the Spring, and reset, are more apt 
to take root than those not so treated. 

The Crepe Myrtle is one of our most 
beautiful shrubs, lasting in bloom six 
weeks or more. Comes in pink, white, 
red and purple. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


BUSH HONEYSUCKLE 
AND MOCK ORANGE 


I seldom see the- Bush ° Honeysuckle, 
(Tatarica rubra,) but it is a most de- 
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sirable shrub with bluish-green foliage, 
always fresh looking. The pink flowers 
come in early Spring followed by red 
berries which the Birds soon eat. It 
has proved hardy in Western Tennessee. 

A beautiful shrub is Philadelphus, or 
Mock Orange, in the improved varieties. 
The best I grow is Virginalis, literally 
covered with semi-double, white, fra- 
grant blooms, lasting a long time: You 
who know only the old Mock Orange, try 
the Virginalis. 

Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH FLOWER 
GROWER PREMIUM BULBS 


Last year I took advantage. of the 
Gladiolus bulb offer in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. I was delighted with my suc- 
cess both for immediate results and with 
increase of stock. This Spring I ‘have 
bought $31.00 worth of bulbs from -va- 
rious FLOWER GROWER advertisers, who 
all treated me wonderfully well.” _ 

However, the wonderful flowers'‘I ‘am 
cutting now are all from my FLOWER 
GROWER collection, since they were the 
first ones planted. ', 

But how glad I am that I have the 
new ones to help identify the others and 
to keep coming on with blooms as’ the 
season advances. 

What a good time I am having. 

Mrs. L. V. BEALE, (Okla.) 





ONLY BY DIRECT COMPARISON DO 


WE ARRIVE AT CORRECT RESULTS 


I have recently compiled a list of the interesting matter I have found in the 


various publications I subscribe to. 


It may be of interest and no surprise that the 


FLOWER GROWER heads the list, which is of horticultural subjects alone. 


SUMMARY 

TYPE ISSUES NAME A B C TOTAL 
Gen i (April) THE FLOWER GROWER 42 5 7 54 plus XXX Editorials 
Tra 4 (March) The Florists Review 19 5 9 33 plus trade news 
Tra 4 (March) Florists Exchange 20 2 4 s: * : xg 
Tra. 4 (March) American Florist 15 4 6 _— * ™ 
Gen. 1 (April) Better Homes & Gardens 10 6 4 20 
Gen. 1 (March) Gardener’s Chronicle 8 3 1 12 
Sci. 4 (March) Science 3 3 2 * 
Sci. 1 (March) Scientific Monthly 3 0 0 3 
Sci 3 (Jan.-Feb.-Mar.) American.Journal of Botany 1 1 0 2 
Sci. 1 (Mar.-Apr.) American Naturalist 0 0 0 0 

A, B, and C, refer to the relative importance of the information of the clippings 


saved for future reference. 


If the “human editorial” and the other matter were compiled you would lead 


the combined publications. 


CHARLES J. LOVELL, (N.J.). 




















Garden Demonstration by Professor Moore in the Gardens of W. M. Lawson, Ont. 
Professor H. J. Moore, Dominion Horticulturist, used the garden of W. M. Lawson 
for demonstration purposes, and talks were given on interesting garden subjects. Mr. 
Lawson’s garden has many choice specimen plants of Peonies, Iris, Oriental Poppies, 


Delphiniums, Roses, etc. 
coats and wraps for June weather. 


The demonstration was given June 16th. 


Note the heavy 
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Timely Suggestions For November 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


November dreary? You must be mistaken, 

For twilight is always the best hour of day; 

And November is really a whole month of gloaming, 
And quite as delightful a season as May. 


SusAN TUCKER 


ACH month has its own charms. 
E The lull in garden work gives 

one time to enjoy the harvest 
and the mellow dignified beauty of the 
autumnal coloring which Nature lav- 
ishes on every hand. 


The coming of Autumn need not and 
should not mean that outdoor enjoy- 
ment is at an end. Put on appropriate 
clothing and tramp about in the open 
country and enjoy the special beauties 
and pleasures of the season. 


Collect a few bright berries of 
Alder, Bittersweet, Pine Cones, dry 
Grasses, and similar things that will 
supply your home with highly decor- 
ative and interesting material for the 
Winter. 


Rake up and put in a safe place 
leaves from your shade trees, espe- 
cially those of the Oak tree. Oak 
leaves being dry and brittle are very 
valuable to use for covering and pro- 
tecting plants for the Winter. 


Clean up the garden beds and bor- 
ders. Cut off the dead tops of plants 
and destroy them with other garden 
refuse, so as to make certain that the 
waste material will not afford a shelter 
to insect eggs, cocoons, or disease 
spores. 


Destroy caterpillar nests, cocoons, 
slugs and similar menaces to garden 
crops. Applying a light layer of wood 
ashes, or even sifted coal ashes about 
plants will tend to discourage slugs 
and cutworms. 


Put aside fallen tree branches and 
evergreen boughs, so that they may be 
at hand when needed to use with leaves 
for winter protection, but do not apply 
any permanent protection until the 
ground is frozen hard. 


Remember that the covering is ap- 
plied to keep the plants in a sort of 
cold storage condition. Hardy plants 
are not injured by the cold, but by the 
effects of alternate thawing and freez- 
ing processes. 


Spade up and manure beds in which 
there are no permanent plantings. 
This will give the fertilizer a chance 
to decompose and be in a form that is 
more available for plants that are to 
be set out in the bed in Spring. 


Prepare the Asparagus bed for Win- 
ter, by cutting off the tops of the 
plants and destroying them. Then 
spread a dressing of manure over the 
bed. This should be quite heavy, say 
from three to four inches in depth. 


* the general rule. 


Give house plants special attention 
at this time when they are trying to 
adjust themselves to the unnatural 
conditions of indoor culture. Place 
them in situations that are best suited 
to their special requirements. 


Geraniums, Coleus, Impatiens sul- 
tani, Begonias, Cacti, and similar 
plants, will thrive in a sunny situa- 
tion; but most Ferns resent being in 
a place where they are forced to en- 
dure the scorching effects of the di- 
rect rays of the sun. 


Abutilons, also known as Flowering 
Maples, like plenty of light and it will 
be noted that in such a situation those 
varieties which have variegated foli- 
age, will show more distinct markings 
than when not grown in the sunshine. 


On mild days, give the house plants 
plenty of fresh air, by opening win- 
dows, preferably those in an adjoining 
room. Never let cold air blow directly 
on tender window plants if you ex- 
pect success in their culture. 


Water the plants only when they 
really need it, and then do the job so 
thoroughly that the water runs out 
of the drainage holes. It is a poor 
plan to give a little water often, or to 
have the pots always standing in a 
pool of water. 


Bouvardias, Camellias, Jerusalem 
Cherry and other plants are benefitted 
by an occasional syringing, and such 
treatment will also help to keep the 
plants attractive and free from insect 
pests. 


To have the plants infested with 
pests should be the exception and not 
The secret of suc- 
cess lies in prevention. Keep the win- 
dow plants clean and healthy and they 
will not be troubled with pests. 


There is still plenty of time to set 
out hardy bulbs for spring blooming. 
Have the bed well-worked, dig the 
holes, and place a light layer of sand 
underneath each bulb as it is set. 
Cover with soil, and later with a mulch. 


Look after the bulbs that have been 


- previously potted for forcing and 


gradually bring into light and warmth 
those that show that the shoot is about 
to push up. Water freely at intervals. 
Guard against draughts. 


Before the ground freezes hard, be 
sure to secure and place in the cellar 
or shed a generous amount of good 
garden soil that may be readily ac- 
cessible for potting bulbs, plants or 
cuttings if necessary. 


After the out-door garden work is 
completed, clean, repair or paint all 
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garden tools, and store them in g0 
place where they will be safe and re 
for use when they are required ; 
Spring. Mm 


Continue to encourage Birds to re. 
main in your garden or near your 
home. Hang pieces of suet on 
branches of trees or shrubs and ) 
seeds and crumbs on a feeding shelf 
or any place where the Birds may find 
the food. Do not fail to keep up what 
you start. 





Tiger Lily under High Culture 


it now ready to report on Tiger 

Lilies for 1927 and enclose gnq 
taken August 12th which hardly does 
justice to these flowers. 


Eight stalks were left this Spring 
and the ground well worked, compost 
added from time to time, and as soon 
as buds began to swell a liberal uge 
was made of commercial fertilizer 
The stalks were all over six feet and 
250 buds and full-opened Lilies were 
counted on August 12th;—one stalk 
had 33. 














Mrs. Wagner and her Tiger Lily 


As a check I have a clump of eight 
stalks along the fence which had no 
care. Eight buds were the most on 
any one stalk the others having less. 
The cultivated and well-fed clump 
showed a larger Lily and a deeper 
color, and has paid large returns for 
the extra labor. 

A great many people have come to 
see this Tiger Lily and can hardly be- 
lieve it is just the common variety of 
our grandmother’s day. 


HetTtie M. Wacner, (N. J.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


November 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


caution to set each bulb in a 
little nest of sand to protect it 


from rotting. 


Do not leave those beautiful Coleus 
plants outdoors to freeze, but bring 
them indoors where their rich colors 
will brighten and glorify the sober 
Palms and Ferns. 


very bit of work in the flower 
bien that is possible this month. 
Every task finished at this time means 
one less to do next Spring. Plan work 
now to reap extra time in the future. 


R asstion to that it is a wise pre- 


When plants or shrubs are moved 
from one location to another in the 
Fall of the year, they should be pro- 
tected with a heavy mulch to keep the 
roots warm. 


Some of the hardy Asters do not 
reach their full beauty of bloom until 
November; while other members of 
the same family, but of earlier bloom- 
ing habits, after a bit of rest are 
again a mass of bright flowers. 


In planting bulbs in the garden the 
general rule is to set the bulbs about 
three times their own depth. In the 
majority of bulb catalogues a chart is 
given showing the exact depth at 
which bulbs should be .planted; a 
splendid guide to follow. 


Lift a clump of Lemon Lilies from 
the outdoor border, place in a flower 
pot, disturbing the soil about the roots 
as little as possible. Place the pot in 
a dark, cool place until January, then 
bring to the light. In about six weeks 
the Lilies will make their appearance, 
creating indoor sunshine for bleak 
days. Easy to try! 


The main precaution to be observed 
in planting bulbs outdoors is to wait 
for planting until the weather is cool 
enough not to encourage top growth. 
Just in time to get bulbs in the ground 
before it freezes up hard, is about 
right. If Winters are severe, the bed 
may be covered a couple of inches 
deep with leaves, straw and brush. 


Cut a long spray, or sprays, of Eng- 
lish Ivy, from that growing outdoors, 
and place the cut end in a bottle of 
water. Place bottle in some out-of- 
sight place such as behind a picture or 
hidden by an ornament placed in front, 
then let the Ivy trail in artistic gar- 
lands. Keep the water renewed. If 
one prefers, the Ivy can be planted in 
a pot of soil. An old, old style revived 
anew. 


Rose cuttings under glass outdoors 
should be planted not later than the 
tenth of this month in order to be suc- 
cessful. If one cannot grow cuttings 
this way, then try the layering method. 


Bend the branch that is to be layered 
and peg it firmly down to the ground. 
Then pack the soil firmly about it. In 
the Spring it will be well rooted and 
can be cut away from the parent stem 
and transplanted. 


Have you tried Narcissus White 
Lady for planting in the hardy border? 
It is a free bloomer and quite satis- 
factory. Do you know Conspicuus, 
with its yellow cup edged with orange- 
scarlet? Another good variety for the 
border. Or Alba Plena Odorata with 
its snowy white, gardenia-scented blos- 
soms. Both King Alfred and Empress 
are showy flowers for outdoors and are 
ready for planting in the Autumn. 
One cannot go astray when making 
selections of Narcissi from this list. 


When one tries to make a selection 
of Tulips the vast number of kinds and 
colors form an embarrassment of 
riches. Except for formal plantings, 
something few home gardens have, one 
can find his joy in gay colors satisfied 
by making choice from the following 
sorts; all of them excellent for the 
garden: Clara Butt, pink; Prince of 
Austria, orange; Garibaldi, golden- 
bronze; Edmee, cherry rose;* Major 
Sandberg, burgundy red and black; 
Dream, pale-heliotrope; Flamingo, 
white flaked with rose. For formal 
plantings let the florist make selec- 
tions. 


Are some of the old-established 
clumps of perennials growing out of a 
“sea of sod”? How can such plants 
be expected to give an abundant crop 
of blossoms; they do exceedingly well 
to live. Take a well-sharpened hoe or 
spade and clear away the grass from 
around the main stem for at least 
eighteen inches, a foot more would 
be better, but begin as you can hold 
out. Now cover this cleared space 
with a layer of well-rotted manure 
spread evenly. Next Spring note the 
effect in bloom. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums add color 
to the November garden. They bloom 
in profusion, endure quite a bit of 
cold, and still retain their beauty of 
coloring. They justly deserve the 
come-back to popularity they have 
staged. But there are many of us who 
can remember the large clumps of 
Buttons and Pompons we discarded in 
favor of some newer plant that did not 
possess the same sterling qualities. 
But we all make mistakes, that is the 
reason the rubber tips were placed on 
the ends of lead pencils. If the gar- 
dener only possessed such a magical 
tip with which to erase mistakes this 
world would be paradise. 


If some of the tender varieties of 
Chrysanthemums are behind time in 
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blooming and are in danger of being 
nipped by frost before the blossoms 
open, they can be brought indoors 
without injury. At least three days 
before the move is to be made take a 
spade and run it into the ground 
around the plant on four sides, mak- 
ing the size just large enough to slip 
into the box ready to receive it. If 
the clump is lifted carefully. the soil 
need not be broken. Keep the box well 
watered and out of the sunshine and 
the plant will not feel the move. The 
buds will unfold quite as well as if 
still in the garden border. 


If your hall or living room has some 
of those small windows made to admit 
light but too high for seeing out, you 
can try this plan to keep a bit of out- 
doors with you even though winter 
reigns. Take tendrils of trailing 
green, a few autumn leaves, and a 
spray or two of Winter Fern. Press 
these for a week between several 
thicknesses of folded newspapers in 
order to dry. Put just a drop of glue 
on each specimen and arrange the col- 
lection flat against the window pane. 
Hold each one in place for a minute 
until the glue dries. This has to be 
seen with the afternoon sun shining 
through the glass before its full beauty 
can be realized. When one tires of the 
decoration it is easily removed. 





The Madonna Lily 


Why It Sometimes Fails. 


Among Lilies that bloom in the garden 
and come to their beauty stage in July, 
few are more popular or so welcome as 
the old variety Candidum. In many 
places throughout the country it grows 
with remarkable freedom, and seldom 
fails to give a good account of itself. But 
failures do sometimes occur, and my ex- 
perience prompts me in saying that they 
date not infrequently from the very com- 
mencement of planting. It is not so 
much the question of soil, as they will 
grow equally well in soil of light, sandy 
texture, or in heavier soil, provided there 
is sufficient drainage to permit of the 
free passing away of water. What does 
matter is the time bulbs are planted. 
They are best secured when they are 
plumpest, before they have had time to 
send up new growth. Early September 
is an ideal period. It is little use plant- 
ing them in Spring, as they are much 
longer in getting established, and until 
this occurs flowers cannot be expected. 
L. candidum is one of those Lilies that, 
when doing well, ought never to be dis- 
turbed. In selecting a spot for planting 
bulbs, preference should be given to the 
sunniest and best drained. The soil 
should be trenched or, at least well-dug, 
and in the bottom spit, some old manure 
worked. Bulbs should be planted a foot 
apart and 3 ins. deep. Manure should 
not come in immediate contact with them. 
Amateur gardeners do not apreciate the 
importance of obtaining new bulbs as 
soon as they are offered for sale in early 
Autumn, before they have had time to 
become shrivelled or to push up much 
growth. Early planting means early 
root growth and, consequently, less like- 
lihood of failure.—W. F., The Garden, 
(English) 
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Experience of an Iris Toddler . 





BY MRS. SALLIE P. WEST, (Ala.) 


lie in its crib it is not likely to 

have any serious mishaps. But 
the moment it begins trying to walk 
things begin to happen. When it 
starts across the room the furniture 
all jumps at it with a viciousness that 
would intimidate a less brave being. 
The table corners especially seem de- 
termined to decapitate the little piece 
of ambitiousness, and the floor strikes 
him in the back just as he begins to 
think he has become a well-balanced 
individual. But by and by he can 
toddle across the room, and is then 
qualified to tell the world just how he 
did it. 

I’m a mere toddler in the raising 
of that lovely flower, the Iris, but I 
like to tell of my little triumph in sav- 
ing my pitifully few varieties from ex- 
termination. 

I can almost count my varieties on 
the fingers of my two hands and all 
are the cheaper kinds, except a few 
of the less common ones, which I have 
through the kindness of a few dear 
friends, and these are indeed the Iris 
of my eye. 

Although the Iris is said to be, and 
is, among the hardiest and healthiest 
of plants, several of my best-loved va- 
rieties just “got gone” before I re- 
alized there was anything the matter 
with them. That was two years ago 
at the beginning of a heat wave which 
followed a prolonged wet spell. 

First I knew my Iris were nearly 
all a mass of rooting foliage and most 
of the rhizomes were more or less af- 
fected. Prowling about among such 
Iris information as I could obtain, I 
found they had Bacillus Carotovorus, 
which is very bad, but not quite as 
fatal as its name sounds. According 
to directions, I dug most of my plants, 
cleaned the rhizomes of all-putrid mat- 
ter, and let dry a few hours. Then, 
not having the gypsum recommended, 
I sprinkled them with sulphur, and 
planted in another and better drained 
location. Since this time they have 
been perfectly healthy. 

In my frantic efforts to get them 
treated, while attending to the “hun- 
dred and one” daily tasks of a country 
woman, I neglected several clumps of 
Purple King in the back yard, until 
they were almost denuded of foliage 
and some of the rhizomes completely 
destroyed. Not having time to dig 
them, I decided to try a “kill or cure” 
method on them. In the yard was a 
kettle of hot soapy water in which 
clothes had been boiled. Taking a pail 
of this suds as hot as I could com- 
fortably bear my hand in, I poured 
quart after quart from shoulder high 


N LONG as a baby is content to 


on those rhizomes while they were 
washed clean of decayed matter and 
the soil was washed from around them 
until they were indeed, “sitting on top 
of the world.” 

The sun shone so hot for several 
weeks after, that I was sure they could 
not survive sitting there baking in the 
heat day after day. As they had no 
foliage left I was tempted to give them 
a little midday shade, but didn’t. Came 
cooler weather and they began making 
foliage, but more slowly than the oth- 
ers. But when Spring opened they 
all at once seemed to sense what 
Nature made them for and I have 
never seen anything grow into beauty 
more quickly. The foliage was so green 
and so clean—not a brown tip on a 
single blade—and such a wealth of 
bloom I never saw. When I looked at 
the mass of great purplish-crimson 
bloom, I thought “no wonder purple 
is associated in our minds with 
royalty.” 

I am not recommending my hot suds 
treatment as a sure cure for rot, but 
I am giving my experience for what 
it is worth. I fancy clear hot water 
would have done as well and even cold 
water might have done the trick. I 
am sure it was getting them clean that 
saved them from extermination. 

I am learning a little about Irises 
in my blundering amateurish way, and 
one of the main things I have learned 
is that they like cleanliness. No Lily 
in a pig sty business for them, but a 
clean bed with no crowding in of other 
plants, and no decaying matter about 
them. 





Irises From Seed 


EPLYING to the question of 

S. S. H., page 433 of the Septem- 
ber FLOWER GROWER, in regard to time 
of blooming for seedling Iris: 

If promptly transplanted from the 
seed box in the early Spring into fer- 
tile soil and given good care during 
the Summer, many Bearded Iris seed- 
lings will bloom when they are one 
year old. All such seedlings bloom 
when they are two years old. 

Perhaps a specific example will be 
helpful. In the Summer of 1924, two 
seed pods formed from chance pollina- 
tion on the Bearded Iris Lohengrin, 
which when ripe and gathered, gave a 
total of 103 seeds. These were planted 
in a cigar box, (which subsequent 
events proved to have been a mistake, ) 
plunged into ground and left for the 
Winter. In the following Spring, 33 
of the seed came up and about the end 
of May, these seedlings were removed 
from the seed box and planted about 
12 inches apart each way, in a bed 


prepared for them. Durin 

mer, a few of the plants Red Sum, 
Iris rot, but most of them did wel] to 
made a good growth. The follow; 
Spring seven or eight of the plant 
bloomed, each plant sending up f 
one to three or four bloom stalks 
of which gave several blooms, 
next Spring all of the seedlings (now 
about 25 left,) bloomed. Those’ whieh 
oe prone ae the season before, ha ~ 
made good-sized clumps, sen 

bloom stalks. . “7 = 

The flowers of most of the plants 
were almost identical with their Dar- 
ent Lohengrin, although in the main 
inferior in size and clearness of coloyg 

Now for the 70 seeds left in the seed 
box. Most of these would haye un- 
doubtedly have come up the next year 
but the cigar box having done well to 
last one year, went to pieces during 
the Winter, allowing some of the seed 
to wash away and others to become 
mixed with other batches I had heey 
foolish enough to plant in fj 
wooden boxes of one kind or another 
so that a grand mixup resulted and the 
record came to an end. 

Now, I only use wooden seed boxes 
which are strong enough to last in the 
ground several years, and thus avoid 
these accidents. 

Many of the non-bearded Iris come 
quickly into bloom from seed. The 
true Orientalis (not Ochroleuca) §j. 
berica, and their hybrids, usually 
bloom when one year old, and always 
by the time they are two years old, 
Pseudacorus also blooms on yearling 
plants. Versicolor and Ensata, two 
apogons, bloomed for me this year 
when they were two years old. 

A great deal of pleasure is to be 
had in growing Iris from seed and it 
takes no longer to grow many of them 
from seed than it does Digitalis, Can- 
terbury Bells, and many other peren- 
nials which are usually brought o 
from seed. 

A. O. SNoppDy, (Ohio) 





Town Lot Pecans 


That the Pecan is not more generally 
used for city shade trees is probably 
due to the widespread belief that the 
tree must have more space than is pos 
sible on an average city lot; about 
eleven to the acre. No doubt this spat- 
ing is needed for the most efficient 
management of Pecan orchards. But, 
that the tree will flourish, give grate 
ful shade, and a modicum of nuts, in 
the same space as an Oak of equal size 
is amply proven by the residents of 
Sherman, Texas. Much of the charm 
of that city is due to the many shade 
trees, to be seen everywhere except in 
the crowded business sections. Of 
these trees, a large percentage are Pe 
cans and Walnuts. They stand three 
or four to the lawn, on ordinary city 
lots, giving shade, beauty, and de 
licious nuts. The owners admit that 
they do not get all the latter. Kids 
are kids in Sherman, as elsewhere. 


LAURA DEAN COLE, (Ark.) 
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Making Old Trees Pay 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


ITHOUT careful attention an 
W ane tree is inclined to grow 

its best fruit before it is twenty 
years old. In some parts of the coun- 
try it may live for another half cen- 
tury, but its vigor and vitality are 
gradually reduced and crops are more 
uncertain and less satisfactory when 
they do come. 

When left to itself the branches 
crowd and shade each other more and 
more until a large part of the top be- 
comes unproductive. Available food 
materials must be divided among so 
many branches that all suffer and the 
condition of the tree is reflected in the 

op. 

Pieaying is not the chief remedy for 
this situation. Spraying protects from 
pests and that is all. It permits the 
tree to grow fruit without interfer- 
ence from insects and diseases, but 
goes no further toward reviving and 
reinvigorating it. Too often we hear 
the remark, “If those trees only could 
be sprayed—”, when spraying could 
help little until the trees were brought 
into a condition which would make the 
production of good fruit possible. 

How often have you noticed old 
trees, apparently past all hope as fruit 
producers, which were badly broken 
by an ice storm or other calamity and 
responded by growing vigorous new 
tops and producing good fruit for 
years. That is rough treatment; any 
fruit grower could do a better job of 
pruning, but it indicates the possi- 
bilities in old trees under proper man- 
agement. 

Careful pruning is a good place to 
start in the rehabilitation of old trees; 
and the pruning season is approach- 
ing. The most common fault in prun- 
ing trees long-neglected is to prune 
them too much. The response is then 
likely to be too strong. The trees may 
grow forests of watersprouts and at 
the end of the first season be almost 
as thick as ever. It is best to remove 
only the worst of the interfering 
branches the first year, and each year 
thereafter a few more may be cut out 
until the trees are in the condition 
desired. That is much more satisfac- 
tory than the severe pruning of a few 
years ago which almost slaughtered 
the trees outright. Severe pruning is 
better than no pruning but moderation 
is more effective in the long run. 

Most old trees need fertilization 
more than anything else. Heavy prun- 
ing tends to concentrate the food sup- 
ply in a few branches and in a way 
has the effect of fertilization, but since 
we have learned how to use fertilizers 
on fruit trees, lighter pruning and the 





application of plant food to the soil 
have superseded the older practice. 


After the trees are pruned they 
should be fertilized with stable ma- 
nure or one of the nitrogenous com- 
mercial fertilizers such as nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia. Ma- 
nure may be spread at any time during 
the dormant season, but chemical fer- 
tilizers should be applied in Spring as 
soon as the leaves get a good start. 
They are quickly soluble and may be 
lost if applied at a time of year when 
the trees cannot take them up soon 
after they are spread. 


When it is possible to plow the land 
around old trees it is sometimes ad- 
visable to break up a sod of long stand- 
ing. Unless the trees are fairly vig- 
orous, however, this should not be at- 
tempted. Many roots are necessarily 
cut off by the plow and if the trees 
are too weak to produce new roots in 
a short time they may never recover 
from the shock. If cultivation seems 
desirable it may be necessary to revive 
the trees by pruning and feeding them 
well for a year or so before the sod is 
broken up. 





Winter Protection for 
Red Raspberries 


f kee are many sections where the 
Red Raspberry crop is uncertain 
because of damage from low tempera- 
tures during the winter months. These 
are not always the coldest regions, but 
are more likely to be places where the 
Winters are broken somewhat or 
where early spring thaws are common. 

Sometimes the canes kill to the 
snowline but probably the greatest 
losses, over a period of years, come 
from less severe killing which fre- 
quently destroys the top fourth or 
third of the canes. This reduces the 
crop year after year. Many home 
gardeners could get more berries from 








Cuthbert Red Raspberries bent down 
and held in place with earth. The tips 
are well protected and the hardier part 
of each cane will be covered with snow 
during most of the Winter. 
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half the plants if they took a few 
minutes in the Fall to give the plants 
some form of winter protection. 

Where snow can be depended upon 
to cover the ground from December 
until Spring really has arrived, it is 
sufficient to bend the canes over and 
hold them down with earth or stones 
or poles, or with large wire staples 
bent from eighteen-inch sections of 
twelve gauge wire. The ends of the 
canes are most likely to winterkill for 
they grew late in the season and are 
most tender. It is safest to cover the 
ends of the canes with earth for a dis- 
tance of eighteen inches or two feet. 
In extreme climates the whole cane is 
buried by bending it down and cover- 
ing it with earth, sometimes to a 
depth of several inches. Canes are 
sometimes covered with straw but 
that may attract mice and result in 
girdled canes. 

The illustration shows a New Eng- 
land Raspberry patch laid down for 
the Winter. In laying down the canes, 
one man bends them over with gloved 
hands, or pushes them over with a 
fork, while another with a shovel cov- 
ers the tips. If a little care is taken 
in bending the canes not many are 
broken. It is well to push with the 
toe against the base of the cane to 
keep the middle of the cane from tak- 
ing all the bend. The canes may be 
bent either lengthwise of the row, as 
in the illustration, or sideways be- 
tween the rows. 

Canes which have been protected in 
this way will fruit to the tips and un- 
less the soil is drouthy it is well to 
give them some support so it is not 
necessary to cut them back much. If 
the row is narrow a single wire may 
be supported on stakes and the canes 
tied to it. A narrow row supported in 
this way takes up little garden space 
and produces an abundance of extra- 
fine berries. 





Naming the Miner Plum 


OME of the older varieties of culti- 

vated fruits are grown in different 
parts of the country under a number 
of names which have no apparent re- 
lation. A century ago this confusion 
in nomenclature seemed almost hope- 
less, but the American Pomological 
Society after years of effort managed 
to standardize the names of most of 
the important varieties. 

The way in which many of these 
names originated is shown in the 
history of the Miner Plum, the first 
of the native Plums to be named, and 
the parent of forty or fifty native 
varieties. According to Hedrick, in 
“The Plums of New York,” this vari- 
ety was found in 1813, growing in a 
Chicasaw Indian plantation, at a place 
called Horse Shoe Bend, on the Talla- 
poosa river, in Alabama, by William 
Dodd, an officer under General Jack- 
son. 

The Plums were so unusually fine 
that he collected a quantity of seeds, 
and planted them in 1814 in Knox 
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County, Tennessee. When the trees 
came into bearing, the new Plum soon 
became popular and was distributed 
in that part of the state under the 
names “Old Hickory” and “General 
Jackson.” 

A few years later Dodd moved ‘to 
Springfield, Illinois. He took with 
him some sprouts of this Plum. They 
were slow in starting and Dodd wrote 
to his brother, who expected to join 
him, to bring more sprouts. His 
brother changed his mind and went to 
Galena, Illinois, where the sprouts 
were planted. There the Plum fell 
into the hands of Judge Hinkley who 
distributed it among his friends, one 
of whom, named Townsend, propa- 
gated it rather freely. In this section 
it became known as “Hinkley” and 
“Townsend.” A relative of Townsend 
took trees of the new Plum to Lan- 
caster, Wisconsin, where it was propa- 
gated by a man named Joel Barber 
who named the plum Miner in honor 
of his father-in-law. 

In the meantime the trees originally 
taken to Illinois by William Dodd and 
planted at Springfield grew to matur- 
ity and the Plum was propagated there 
as “William Dodd” and “Chicasaw 
Chief.” In one way or another the 
variety in still other sections received 
the names, “Isabel, Gillett, Robinson, 
and Parsons.” 

Rather unjustly Miner finally be- 
came the name of this famous Plum, 
and it is widely grown in the Middle 
West today under that name. 





The Apricot 


En Apricot is an interesting fruit. 
Most of its characteristics are ad- 
mirable, but it has one weakness which 
is all but fatal,—it blossoms too early 
in Spring to be productive in most 
fruit-growing regions. The tree itself 
is vigorous and hardy. It stands the 
Winters well, in general, where 
Peaches can be grown. The blossoms 
appear very early in Spring, however, 
and they’ are very likely to be injured 
by spring frosts. 

The Apricot is not a new fruit by 
any means. It was formerly thought 
to have been a native of Armenia 
where it was found by early botanists, 
but there is evidence that the Apricot 
was known and grown in China four 
or five thousand years ago. If a good 
variety could be developed which blos- 
somed two weeks later, the Apricot 
might well follow the Peach around 
the globe. The fact that a late-blos- 
soming strain has not appeared after 
four thousand years or more of con- 
tact with civilization, would seem to 
indicate that the production of a frost- 
resistant Apricot might be a difficult 
task. 

In this country the commercial cul- 
ture of the Apricot is confined pretty 
largely to California. The trees are 
grown in a small way over an exten- 
sive area but they are not profitable 
commercially in many places. On the 
old farm in Northwestern Ohio, Apri- 


cot trees were more thrifty and vigor- 
ous than Peach trees and they lived 
longer, but crops were too uncertain 
to make them really worth while, ex- 
cept as a rather unusual fruit in a 
home-garden collection. 





Ventilation in the Storage Cellar 


The season is at hand when the stor- 
age life of many Apples is shortened 
by allowing them to become too warm. 
When fruits are harvested in the Fall 
they often are warm, and ripening 
after harvest generates more heat. 
When placed immediately in a close 
room the temperature produced may 
hasten ripening very materially and so 
shorten the period during which the 
fruit may be kept in storage. 


It is well to throw the windows and 
outside doors of the storage room wide 
open and leave them so (closing only 
when outside temperatures are high) 
until danger of freezing makes it 
necessary to close them. The sooner 
fruit can be chilled after it is removed 
from the trees the longer it will keep. 
Sunlight is not necessary in the stor- 
age room, but there should be plenty 
of ventilation of some kind, and the 
cool outside air should be admitted 
freely during the Fall and early 
Winter. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Brown rot is the cause of most of 
the decay on the trees of Peaches, 
Plums, and Cherries. It may be con- 
trolled by dusting the fruits with sul- 
phur or by spraying, preferably with 
dry-mix lime-sulphur. Atomic sulphur 
and self-boiled lime-sulphur are also 
effective spraying materials. Thinning 
helps. 


Red Raspberry plants which refuse 
to grow and have mottled leaves are 
likely to be infected with mosaic. This 
is an incurable disease which spreads 
from plant to plant. Unless a large 
percentage of the plants are infected 
it usually is best to dig up and destroy 
infected plants to prevent farther 
spread of the trouble. 


When Apples are frozen on the trees 
or after harvesting, do not touch them 
until they have thawed completely. If 
not frozen too badly they recover very 
satisfactorily, but even the most care- 
ful handling will bruise and ruin them. 


If the nights are cool when Apples 
for storage are harvested, let them 
stand for a week or two in an open 
shed before removing them to the 
cellar. They will cool more rapidly 
under these conditions than in most 
cellars. 


Store Grapes on trays in a well- 
ventilated place. A single layer of 
clusters is better than more. They 
should never be stored in a pile or in 
a large box. 


If you have a few choice Pears or 
Apples which you wish to store as 
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carefully as possible, wrap eg A 
in paper. Then if one decapeall , 
not spread the infection to adjoj 
fruits. pe temperature Within 
wraps will also fluctuate less ¢ 
of the air outside. han that 





Wistarias—Their Pruning 
and Culture 


W ISTARIAS are often disappoint; 
flowerless. This defect is frequll 
attributed to anything but the real eq 
Trees which grow well in the North and 
Midlands and yet yield few blooms 0 
those planted with a wrong aspect, whieh 
equally (like the Biblical Fig tree) pro. 
duce nothing but leaves, can be made 
to bloom abundantly if they are proper! 

y 
pruned. All gardeners know that but 
even in the counties south of the Tha 
where Wistarias grow rampantly anj 
are usually most floriferous, it is by no 
means rare to come across trees which 
flower meagrely for want of pruning 
Owners of such should, without delay, 
subject them to the following treatment. 
The main and side branches should be 
trained to cover all the available space 
every one of them being allowed sufficient 
room in which to develop, with a viey 
to its leaves and flowers covering its 
support between it and the next branch, 

When this has been done it will he 
found that in old established trees there 
are many straggling and badly placed 
branches, and weakly shoots, for which 
there is no room—as there must be no 
crossing of the branches. These useless 
growths should all be spurred in the 
Winter while the sap is dormant. Spur. 
ring consists of shortening each growth 
to within two buds of its base. 

As in the case of apple and pear trees, 
flowering spurs will result from such 
pruning. 

Although in an ideal situation the 
Wistaria, when properly nourished, will 
produce flower spurs without any prun- 
ing being done (like plum and cherry 
trees), yet, after a lapse of years, fewer 
and fewer flowers are produced unless 
the young growths are cut back to two 
buds. This is necessary, not only to 
produce flowers, but also to admit light 
and air, and to prevent overcrowding of 
the branches, which always results in 
weak growth. Sometimes the oldest 
branches of a Wistaria become worm 
out and are naked save at their apices. 
In that case a young strong growth 
should be trained to take the place of the 
old one, which should be cut right out. 
When the new branch reaches its space 
limit it should be shortened to a bud. 
Its laterals, like those of all the other 
branches, should be spurred in Winter. 

A lack of phosphates in the soil is 
another cause for flowerless Wistarias. 
An easy and most efficacious way of sup- 
plying this lack is to dig in one or two 
largish bones into the soil around the 
roots of the trees. These bones will give 
the trees all the phosphates they require 
for years, as bones disintegrate slowly 
and the plants can obtain food from 
them as their needs demand it. This 
continual provision of phosphatic nour- 
ishment will not only help Wistaria to 
produce flowers, but will deepen their 
colour and increase their size. Bones, 
either entire or broken, are capital things 
to give to any flowering tree or shrub 
that is chary of blossoming.—VICTORIA 
SLADE, in The Garden, (English) 
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Editorial Notes 


WO letters have been received, one 
. Pennsylvania and one from 
Staten Island, N.Y., giving informa- 
tion about Fritillaria Crown Imperial. 
We were very glad to obtain the facts 
given and to insert the letters in this 
department, as so little seems to be 
generally known about this plant. 
After reading the letters I decided 
that perhaps my bulbs were not dis- 
eased after all. The wilting and dying 
were possibly but the natural result 
ef the first year’s growth. But it 
seems as though it would be wise for 
dealers to state in their catalogues, 
when describing this Fritillaria, that 
flowers must not be expected the first 
Spring after the bulbs are set out. 
And by the way, very few dealers list 
them. 


“The Editorial Notes, on page 386 of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, were read with 
interest, and, as you seem to question 
the behavior of Crown Imperialis, it is 
a pleasure to me to send you what little 
information I may know about this very 
particular Fritillaria. 


“As a matter of fact these bulbous 
plants, (unlike most spring-blooming 
bulbs,) never bloom in the Spring fol- 
lowing the planting. But there is one 
exception to this rule. It is in case the 
bulbs need to be replanted, which is 
usually the case every three or four 
years, then if one is careful not to wait 
one minute between the time they are 
taken out and replanted, the bulbs will 
likely bloom as usual. This plant has 
other requirements which I may state as 
follows; an open location, a full sun ex- 
posure, a light and deep soil that has 
not been manured, and see that bulbs 
are planted to a depth of 12 to 14 inches 
and as much apart between them. 


“Should you have patience enough to 
continue planting these most odorous 
bulbs I would be very glad to hear of 
your success, but I doubt that in your 
case they will bloom this coming Spring. 
They surely should the year following.” 


“In reply to your Editorial in the 
August number of THE FLOWER GROWER 
In reference to Crown Imperial, botanic- 
ally known as Fritillaria imperialis; 
this plant will grow in very rich, well- 
drained soil, and in setting the bulb it 
should be borne in mind that, like some 
other members of the Lily family, the 
stem throws out fibrous roots above the 
bulb, and these assist in developing and 
nourishing the plant. Set the bulb, there- 
fore, from four to six inches beneath the 





surface. Also remember that the plant 
does not do well to be often disturbed, 
nor will it keep well out of the ground.” 

We have read that knowledge is of 
two kinds; what one has stored up in 
the mind and the knowledge of where 
to obtain any desired information. 
The members of our little club of am- 
ateur gardeners are far from savants, 
but when questions on gardening are 
brought to us we make a desperate 
effort to discover where the wished- 
for information can be obtained, and 
then to get it. 

At a recent meeting of the Garden 
Club, a specimen of a vine seen grow- 
ing on a few houses in the city, but 
the name of which was not known by 
those who possessed the plant, was 
sent in by a non-member, hoping to 
have it identified. No one knew any- 
thing about it, so the specimen was 
sent by mail to a well-known dealer. 
He did not know it, either, but advised 
trying the Geneva Experimental Sta- 
tion, saying they would certainly be 
able to identify it if any one could. 
Sure enough, here the identification 
was made and word came back that 
the vine was the eastern Asiatic coun- 
terpart of our Bittersweet. The tech- 
nical name being Celastrus articulatus 
or sometimes listed as Celastrus or- 
biculatus. 

Perhaps in a future issue it might 
be wise to give a list of the Experi- 
mental Stations in each state so that 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER may 
know just where information can be 
obtained. Such a list was received 
some time ago from one of THE 
FLOWER GROWER family. 

The New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station sends out the fol- 
lowing directions for preparing ‘speci- 
mens sent, so that they will be received 


in recognizable condition. 
PRESSING SPECIMENS 


“‘Herbaceous plants less than 2% feet in height 
may be—and those less than 1 foot in height 
should be—pressed whole. The plant should be 
freed from soil and folded V or N shaped so as 
to occupy a space not greater than 11% inches 
wide and 16% inches long, the size of the sheets 
on which specimens are mounted in most Ameri- 
can herbera. For taller specimens it is better to 
press a terminal portion of the plant about 10 
inches long and a basal portion of about the same 
length. If the root is very thick it may be sliced 
lengthwise and a portion of the outside included 
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with the specimen. The plant may be placed in a 
single folded sheet of newspaper and other sheets 
placed above and below the one containing the 
plant. Some weighty object, such as a heavy 
book or a stone on a board, should then be placed 
on the pile to press the specimen flat. All papers 
except the one containing the plant should be 
removed daily and dry ones put in their place 
until the plant feels dry to the touch. 

“Woody specimens, such as branches of trees 
and shrubs, should be prepared in much the same 
way except that it is usually unnecessary to use 
specimens longer than 10 inches. It is often ad- 
visable to place papers folded lengthwise parallel 
to the main branch so as to hold the leaves and 
flowers flat. 

“Fleshy plants often need to be dropped in boil- 
ing water for a few seconds before pressing. The 
stems or leaves may be split lengthwise if very 
thick.” 

LABELING SPECIMENS 

“Each specimen submitted should have attached, 
a slip of paper bearing the place and date of 
collection, the collector’s name, the height of 
the plant if only a partial specimen is sent, and 
the color of the flower when fresh.” 


MAILING SPECIMENS 


“The specimens when pressed and thoroughly 
dried should be mailed in the same single sheets 
in which they were first placed. These sheets 
should be placed between cardboard or corrugated 
board stiff enough so that they will not crumple 
in the mail. Small specimens may be placed be- 
tween the leaves of a magazine. 

“In case several specimens are sent at the same 
time, it is advisable to number each on the label 
and to keep a memorandum of the plants asso- 
ciated with each number. The identifications can 
then be associated directly with the sender’s num- 
bers.”’ 


Those sending specimens for identi- 
fication may accomplish two things by © 
thus carefully preparing their speci- 
mens; not only do they make identifi- 
cation more certain, but the circular 
states that about 50% of the speci- 
mens submitted would be useful in the 
collection of economic plants provided 
they were properly prepared and 
labeled. 





Useful Hints for November 


F LILY bulbs come too late for 

planting outside, put each one in a 
good sized pot and keep in a cool dark 
place until growth starts in the Spring. 
Then bring to the light, but ’still keep 
cool and plant out as soon as settled 
warm weather—(if there is “any such 
animal”)—comes. Auratum and Spe- 
ciosum Lilies treated thus, last year 
blossomed beautifully the past Sum- 
mer. . 


The gardens’ “last call for blankets” 
is likely to be made this month, as 
everything—except, possibly, Chrys- 
anthemums—is ready for its winter 
covering. Light brush or the plant’s 
own stalks which will catch and lightly 
hold leaves, is an excellent covering 
material; but leaves alone are not to 
be recommended, as they pack into a 
wet, soggy mass injurious to many 
delicate plants. Sunshine and exces- 
sive moisture seem to be the things to 
most carefully avoid as these things 
do more harm than cold. Excelsior 
is good covering material and berry 
boxes are quite ideal for small plants. 


Roses, the Hybrid Teas, should be 
hilled up precisely as corn is hilled up, 
but if the earth is drawn from around 
the plants the depressions thus formed 
must be filled with compost to protect 
and nourish the roots and to prevent 
water standing around them. It would 
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be much better to bring extra dirt to 
pile around the Roses for hilling up, 
than to take it from the rose bed. -In 
the Spring it can either be carried 
away or spread carefully over the bed. 
Which way is better must depend on 
the quality of the extra dirt used and 
on the need of the rose bed for more 
good soil. 


The real point to think of in winter 
covering is how best to protect from 
extreme cold and more still from the 
sudden changes of thawing and freez- 
ing so common in early Spring, with- 
out smothering the plants or causing 
them to be killed by allowing water 
to settle around them. The covering 
should be porous to let air in around 
the plants, and coarse enough to pre- 
vent matting. Evergreen boughs are 
usually recommended, but not easily 
procured by city dwellers and none 
too easily by anybody. In Nature’s 
gardens, weed stalks, berry bushes and 
brambles of various kinds, keep the 
fallen leaves from matting too heavily 
on the ground and smothering the 
wild perennials, although Winter prob- 
ably also takes its toll of the wild 
plants, but there is no gardener to 
watch for each reviving treasure, re- 
joicing when its little sprouts tell that 
all is well or mourning over its non- 
appearance. Perhaps our hardy bor- 


ders would be safer if they were not 
made so tidy by cutting down all of 
the old stalks and stems. What is best 
to do is a case of choosing between two 
evils. In one case the tall growth is 
left to help save the plants from win- 
ter or spring killing. On the other 
hand, from flowering time on, the gar- 
den is untidy looking, seeds mature 
and self-sow too freely, while the 
roots are weakened by the producing 
of seed. If blossoms are gathered 
either in their prime or as soon as 
withered, the plants retain their vigor 
instead of expending it in reproduc- 
tion. Which is the wiser plan? 


If one is fond of winter bouquets it 
is not too late to make additions to 
them. Attractive things may still be 
found, among them being the dried 
flower stalks of the Goldenrod which 
very often have graceful lines and 
charming curves. 


Do not clean up the garden too care- 
fully. Nothing is more depressing 
than the “exquisite neatness” beloved 
by a certain type of housekeepers when 
applied to the garden, while a few 
flower stalks here and there, capped 
lightly with snow, have a beauty rival- 
ing that of the summer flowers. 

Let’s have winter’s garden as lovely 
in its own way as summer’s. 





Asters and How to Grow Them 
BY BESSIE L. HATFIELD 


beautiful annuals; but rather 

hard to grow. From the original 
single-flowered Aster which came to 
us from China in 1731, evolution and 
cultivation has brought forth remark- 
able variations and improvements un- 
til now we have the beautiful double 
and chrysanthemum forms so that the 
Aster has become universally popular 
as a desirable annual; no garden of 
annuals being complete without it. 

The soil is the first thing to be con- 
sidered in growing Asters. They re- 
quire a well-enriched loamy soil, which 
must be deeply worked to induce the 
roots to go down for their supplies 
to where the temperature and mois- 
ture are more equable than near the 
surface, thus rendering the plants less 
susceptible to heat and drought. When 
the roots are close to the surface with- 
out top dressing, they are liable to dry 
out and the plants to starve. A 
gravelly subsoil is good for drainage, 
but if the subsoil is heavy it should 
be underdrained if possible. If not, 
loosen it. but do not bring the sub- 
soil to the surface. 

Asters, though  surface-rooting 
plants, are gross feeders and to get 
best results an abundance of food and 
moisture must be furnished continu- 
ously. Keep the ground free from 
weeds ard cultivate frequently but do 
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not go deep enough to injure the sur- 
face roots. When well in bud, a top 
dressing of thoroughly-rotted manure, 
among the plants will, not only nourish 
the plants but keep the surface of the 
soil cool and moist. This may not be 
possible, as well-rotted manure is hard 
to get. Fresh manure should never 
be used in Aster culture as it often 
causes the plants to look scorched. An 
occasional application of liquid fertil- 
izer, not strong, and not allowed to 
touch the leaves, will assist in produc- 
ing beautiful flowers. 


A PROLONGED garden display of 
Asters may be enjoyed by growing 
early, medium and late varieties. The 
seeds should be sown at intervals of 
three or four weeks apart from Febru- 
ary to June. The early sowings must 
of course be done in the the house and 
the young plants set out in May. 


The best soil for starting the seeds 
and growing the little plants in, is 
prepared by mixing decayed leaf mould 
with enough loamy soil to render it 
fairly firm and with sand enough to 
facilitate drainage. 


Sow the seeds thinly and just cover 
from sight by sifting over them some 
fine soil. It is wise to sift the dirt for 
this purpose. For seed sown in the 
garden, some form of screen to protect 
from the hot sun and to keep the 
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ground moist should be put 
seed bed. A box with laths set eae 
wise or even slanting, not down flat, j 
excellent for this purpose. An . 
protection can be made by nailing te 
gether boards, about six inches y; 
in whatever form fits the bed ang coy 
ering this “box” with mosquito netting 
or wire screening. Do not water 
less the ground should get really dry- 
if water becomes necessary use g fine 
sprinkler on the watering cap. For 
house-sown seeds, the best way to 
water is to immerse the seed box 
allow the dirt to soak up water, Too 
much moisture on the surface is like} 
to cause the seedlings to damp off. 

Asters are very susceptible to de. 
cided changes in temperature, and a 
high temperature is at no time desir. 
able. Sixty degrees seems to be the 
best for their highest development 
Sturdy, healthy seedlings should be 
produced if grown with plenty of fresh 
air in a temperature limited to from 
55 to 65 degrees, provided other ep. 
ditions are congenial. 

The seedlings having attained the 
third leaf should be transplanted about 
an inch apart in another shallow flat. 
This checks the tendency to damp of 
which happens when the seedlings are 
crowded too long in their original seed 
box. The seedlings also have a better 
chance to develop a sturdy growth, 
In pricking out the tiny plants, use a 
sharpened stick about the size ofa 
ead pencil to make the holes and help 
in placing the seedlings. 

When transplanting to the perma 
nent beds the distance between plants 
depends upon the size to be reached 
at maturity. Large growing varieties 
such as Victoria, Comit, Invincible and 
so on, should be set a foot apart. 
Dwarf Chrysanthemum, Daybreak, 10 
inches; and the Tom Thumb sorts 6 
inches. 


- ONE wishes to grow long-stemmed 
Asters, allow the plants to carry 
only five or six main stems, each with 
a terminal flower. Remove all other 
stems and branches in order to throw 
all of the vigor of the plant into the 
remaining stems. 

Sometimes in growing Asters we 
find that they grow stunted and have 
a sickly, yellowish appearance; this is 
called the “Aster yellows” and is sup 
posed to be caused by some derange- 
ment of the plant produced by root 
aphis or grubs or by an irregularity 
in the moisture supply. The trouble 
is best treated by preventive measures. 
In the first place put the soil in proper 
mechanical condition to hold moisture, 
but yet sufficiently porous to admit air 
to prevent saturation or sogginess. It 
is recommended to work lime, salt and 


wood ashes well into the soil in the § 


Fall. This will also help to control the 
aphis and grubs. The amount to use 
is 4 lbs. of lime, 1 lb. of wood ashes 
and 1% lb. of salt for 50 square feet of 


_land. Tobacco stems or dust scattered 


liberally around each plant when set 
out in the Spring help to keep off the 
root aphis. 
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There is also the Aster wilt caused 
py stem rot. It isa fungous disease 
é result of allowing the plants to 
remain too moist for too long a time. 
The infection often takes place in the 
seed bed but is not discovered at that 
as no effect is shown until the 


plants are well developed and suddenly 
wilt and die. 


Leaf rust is another Aster trouble. 
This can be controlled by spraying 
with a solution of Fungine or by the 
yse of Flowers of Sulphur. Use either 
gs a powder or as a spray. 

Aster beetle is controlled by “Bug- 
death” or “Slugshot.” 





Propagating Forget-Me-Nots 
Cuttings may be taken in June. 
HILE the usual method to obtain a 
stock of this plant is by sowing 
seeds in June or July out of doors,. or 
collecting self-sown seedlings, they are 
very easily increased from cuttings. The 
cuttings selected should be of fairly firm 

wths, taken from old plants that have 
fnished flowering, and their length be 
from 2 ins. to 4 ins., cutting them be- 
neath a joint or leaf. Trim off a few 
of the lower leaves also; they often emit 
roots where the leaves are taken off if 
the cuttings be of the right type, firm 
and short-jointed. 

To receive the cuttings make up a bed 
of sifted sand of from 2 ins. to 3 ins. 
deep in a frame or box. Before putting 
in the cuttings give the sand a thorough 
soaking of water and allow it to drain off. 
See that the sand is level, going over it. 


. with a levelling board to ensure this. 


Make it thoroughly firm, almost hard. 
Dibble the cuttings into the sand from 1 
in. to 2 ins. apart each way, watering 
them with a fine-rosed can afterwards to 
settle them in the sand; then place the 
sash (or light) over them, keeping them 
rather close for a week or two until they 
have calloused and can stand a little 
ventilation. Always shade them from 
sunshine until they can stand being fully 
open. 

Where only a few dozen plants or so 
are required, a box or boxes of about 
7 in. or 8 in. in depth will do quite well, 
following the same method as outlined 
for the frame and placing sheets of glass 
over them. Boxes have advantages over 
frames, as they are much easier to shift 
about if made of convenient size. They 
may be placed at the foot of a wall or 
hedge where they may not require the 
attention of shading. 

When the plants are rooted and hard- 
ened off they may be planted out on a 
border in nursery lines previous to their 
final shift out in Autumn for beds or 
borders. Rooting plants from cuttings is 
the surest means of retaining stock of 
any particular shade of colour, such as 
pinks and whites as well as plants of an 
attractive graceful habit—The Garden, 
(English) 





ANY issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
will bearscomparison with ANY issue 
of ANY other publication. Do not for- 
get that; and if your friends are 
skeptical when you tell them about 
THE FLOWER GROWER, let them make 
their own comparison, and they will 
then be convinced. 
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The Mock Pampas for Quick Shade 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


INCE the idea of raising poultry 
S as a certain means of helping out 
the home finances has taken such 
a tenacious hold on the minds of the 
people, there have several special needs 
presented themselves as furthering 
success in the matter of raising little 
chicks; one of the main ones being in 




















The huge clumps of Pampas with their long 
plumes make good adjuncts for the chickens, 
both for appearance and protection from Hawks. 


the getting of quick shade for them as 
protection from sun and the maraud- 
ing Hawk. 

Our farm being on a prarie there 
was simply no shade for the chicken 
yard and I set about to find a kind that 
would be efficient and come on quick. 
I have found this in two things; the 
common Castor Bean planted thickly 
and in huge clumps of the Mock 
Pampas which spreads from small 
clumps to large ones in few years. 

With me the canes of this variety 
grow to a height of twenty feet (in- 
cluding the two-foot feathery plumes 
in the Autumn) and I had to furnish 
a stay for the reeds. I did this by 
having four fence posts sunk, and with 
a wire round which keeps the fine 
stalks in shape until far into the Win- 
ter. Chickens love these clumps and 
stay in them all day long. 

This Pampas should be set out in 
the Fall and will come on fine in early 
Spring and soon make desirable clumps 
that will furnish the desired shade un- 
til trees can come on. The plant is 
tropical in appearance and lives year 
after year. 

Set the roots in the early Autumn, 
keep well watered for a time and you 


are sure of a growth. I set mine 
about one foot apart to allow for the 
filling in which it will do. 


One Summer I needed shade badly 
and remembered the big leaves of the 
Castor Bean. In the North for me 
they had grown only about five feet 
high, but here they grew to a height 
of seventeen and twenty feet with 
great plate-like leaves and wére such 
desirable shade that I have mever been 
without them in the ghicken yard 
since. va 

Left alone they will come up vol- 
untarily early in Spring, but it is best 
to plant them scatteringly over a five- 
foot space and many feet long and 
they will be a joy all Summer. Hawks 
have never bothered our chicks since 
planting these. For either of these 
useful plants you can scarcely make 
the ground too rich with old fertilizer. 
Plant Castors where they are to grow 
as they are very hard to transplant. 

All this advice is not needed by 
those who are blessed with trees 
around them but for the ones who first 
begin on the bare prairies, it may be 
the help that it was to me. 





Frost and Young Growth 


ANY gardens, particularly in the 

Midlands, east and north, have suf- 
fered severely from hard frost during 
the last week of April. In some areas 
the damage has not been confined to 
shrubs, such as Rhododendrons, which are 
usually sufferers when spring frosts cut 
flowers that are just bursting and young 
shoots and foliage that are at their 
softest; even such hardy favourites as 
Deutzias and Philadelphus have had 
their young growth cut back to the old 
wood. A few genera have apparently 
escaped, such as Lilacs and Viburnums. 
One would expect Berberis to have with- 
stood the cold biting winds, but in many 
cases the flowers have succumbed, al- 
though the foliage has escaped. 


With these warnings 1n front of them, 
all gardeners who value their shrubs 
should make every effort to look after 
those which have suffered severely to the 
best of their ability. Feeding and con- 
servation of moisture are of the greatest 
importance, for not only must they be 
done thoroughly in order to ensure that 
the plant is able to put forth a great 
effort to repair the damage, but gar- 
deners must take care that in their zeal 
they do not feed with unsuitable material 
or water at injudicious times. As shrubs 
are forming new roots at the present time 
fresh farm or stable manure must on no 
account be used, otherwise the roots will 
be burnt. 

A liberal mulch of well-rotted farm 
manure will do wonders, and so will a 
mulch of leaf mould in which has been 
mixed a little of one of the many com- 
plete fertilizers now on the market. On 
the evening after the application a little 
water can be applied, which will ensure 
that the feeding properties soak slowly 
into the soil in which are the roots. If 
it is found impossible to give a mulch, 
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the soil around each shrub should be 
thoroughly hoed so as to aerate the soil 
and a tablespoonful or two of some com- 
plete fertilizer sprinkled on the top, pref- 
erably in showery weather. 

It is important that the damaged 
shrubs should have no further check 
from a long spell of dry weather, so, in 
ease of drought, water should be both 
conserved and applied. A mulch will 
help to keep the soil around the plant 
cool and moist, as will consistent hoeing, 
which has the added advantage of keep- 
ing down the weeds. Water should only 
be applied after the sun is off the plant, 
and it is as well to remember that an 
abundance of water once a week is much 
more beneficial than small applications 
every evening. 

A warning must be given against the 
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immediate removal of damaged shoots 
and foliage. Frost damage rarely shows 
to its full extent until some time after 
the actual frost. Also, shoots that droop 
and appear to be dead may not be en- 
tirely frosted and so their removal might 
take away potential.plant growth. Sap 
is flowing strongly at the moment, and 
consistent pruning down to green wood 
will mean much bleeding and conse- 
quent sapping of the vitality of the plant. 
It is unpleasant to see the tattered rem- 
nants of damaged young growth hanging 
on a shrub, but I should not advise its 
removal until the end of June, at the 
earliest, when shoots that are obviously 
dead can be nipped off, but even then 
green wood had best be left rather se- 
verely alone. 
E. C., in The Garden, (English) 





Ornamental Southern Shrubs 
BY CHARLES R. HARDY, (Ga.) 


N ARTICLE in the January num- 
A ber of THE FLOWER GROWER, by 
Florence Hartman Townsend, 

on “Shrubs for the South,” has at- 
tracted my attention. The only criti- 
cism I would care to offer is that, with 
the exception of Crepe Myrtle and 
Pomegranate, the shrubs described 
are not really characteristic of the 
South, but may be found in parks and 


gardens generally throughout the 
North and central West. There are 
numerous ornamental shrubs and 


flowering plants cultivated in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf states that 
are really characteristic of the region, 
and I should like to mention a few 
of them briefly. 


South and east of a line drawn from 
Norfolk, Va., to Augusta, Ga., thence 
west through Macon and Columbus, 
Ga., Montgomery, Ala., and so on the 
same parallel to Texas, all the plants 
mentioned below are hardy and may 
be found in most old gardens in that 
section. . 


Undoubtedly the queen of them all 
is the Camellia japonica, locally known 
as Japonica, a shrub truly regal in 
its unique beauty. It blooms in Mid- 
winter and is always prodigal in flow- 
ering. The large waxy flowers, double 
and single, fairly cover the plant and 
range from the purest white through 
all shades of pink and rose to deep 
crimson and variegated. Perhaps the 
finest specimens are to be found in 
old gardens around Charleston, S. C., 
Mobile, and New Orleans. 


Rivalling the Camellia are the 
many varieties of Azalea _ indica, 
which are veritable sheets of color 
when in bloom. This plant is per- 
fectly hardy throughout this region 
and even further north. Here also the 
Oleander grows and blooms through- 
out the Summer. Although a late 
freeze may occasionally kill the plants 
to the ground, they will. sprout up 
from the roots, and in a year or two 


begin blooming as freely as ever. The 
double and single white and deep rose 
colored are the prime favorites. 

Another rather common = shrub, 
highly prized by northern florists for 
its perfection of form and dazzling 
white color, is the Cape Jasmine 
(Gardenia jasminoides), of which 
there are several varieties, both tall 
and dwarf. Many persons object to 
the heavy fragrance emitted by these 
flowers and the suggestion of funerals 
they always carry, as they are much 
used in the South for funeral wreaths. 

A species of Magnolia, called locally 
Banana shrub, (Magnolia fuscata,) is 
a small evergreen that has small 
cream-colored flowers with the odor 
of ripe Bananas. Olea fragrans, also 
called Osmanthus fragrans by botan- 
ists, is a low growing evergreen shrub 
with deliciously scented flowers, white 
and growing in terminal clusters, 
usually found growing in old gardens 
with another old-time favorite, Pitto- 
sporum tobira, an evergreen shrub 
with occasional variegated leaves, 
blooming in Winter and bearing small, 
delightfully fragrant white flowers. 

Here also may be found Opopanax 
(Acacia Farnesiana), which bears 
very fragrant yellow blossoms resem- 
bling those of the Mimosa. Every- 
where is found the Sweet shrub, or 
Carolina Allspice (Calycanthus flori- 
dus and C. fertilis), growing wild and 
in gardens. The curious brownish 
flowers appear in the axils of the 
leaves and are delightfully fragrant, 
the odor especially strong when the 
flowers are crushed and is retained 
even when dried. Children gather 
them and tie them in a corner of 
their handkerchiefs in lieu of using 
expensive extracts. 

The Pomegranate (Punica gran- 
atum) is well known throughout this 
region for both flowers and fruit. 
The most common is the scarlet flow- 
ered, both single and double. There 
is a variegated double variety that is 
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also popular. It blooms all gy 
long and in the Fall bears fruit ¢h, 
size of an Orange that, if left On th; 
tree till fully ripe, splits open displ 
ing a mass of ruby colored x y 
There are sweet, sour and Sub-aciq 
varieties. The crushed seeds May 
used in making a beverage similar ty 
lemonade. 

A rarer shrub is the Arbutus Unedo 
sometimes called the Strawberry tree 
It is an evergreen with clusters of 
small urn-shaped blossoms that are 
followed by globular red berries, “The 
bloom and the fruit of the Preceding 
year are both on the shrub through 
the Fall and Winter and render the 
plant very decorative.” 

A species of Hibiscus is often gee 
a low growing shrub with bright 
green foliage and small crimson floy. 
ers with convoluted petals and g. 
serted pistil and stamens. Mention 
should be made of the French My. 
berry (Callicarpa Americana) tha 
may be seen growing wild along hedge 
rows and borders of woods. This 
plant is very ornamental in the F 
when the slender branches are ringed 
with clusters of bright magenta . 
ored berries that persist for sever} 
weeks. It is a rather coarse growing 
shrub and is hardly ever seen in culti- 
vation except in parks or large 
grounds. 


There are many handsome shrubs 
that can be grown only in Florida and 
along the Gulf coast of Mississippi 
and Louisiana which I have omitted 
mentioning. Persons interested in 
these may find descriptions and infor. 
mation by referring to ‘“Apgar’s Or. 
namental Shrubs of the United 
States,” published by the American 
Book Company. Nurserymen in the 
states named can also give informa- 
tion and most of them doubiless can 
supply any or all of the shrubs men- 
tioned in the book. 





Improper fertilizing is doubtless re- 
sponsible for more garden failures 
than any other one factor. Inexperi- 
enced gardeners are not able to judge 
one quality or condition of soil as com- 
pared with another. Soils vary tre 
mendously; indeed, some soils have 
little value in sustaining plant life, and 
few garden soils are over-rich. 

Therefore the new-beginner gar- 
dener should consult with his friends 
and neighbors who best understand 
local gardening and be guided accoré- 
ingly. There is really nothing like 
well-rotted stable manure for building 
up a garden and this is about the 
safest fertilizer that can be used. But 
well-rotted stable manure is difficult to 
obtain, and if obtained it is at a com 
paratively high price these days. Do 
not forget that deep spading or work 
ing of the ground is necessary as @ 
preliminary preparation. 

I have not sufficient space to tell yoll 
the whole story. I just wanted t 
point out the elementary factors. 

—(THE EDITOR) 
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Peonies in Alberta, Canada 
BY W. D. ALBRIGHT 


GROWER by a circular letter, I have 

been surprised to find the wealth 
of stimulating and instructive matter 
that each issue contains. 


I have just spent some time going 
through an issue, and dwelt upon the 
Peony Department. It occurred to me 
your readers might be interested in a 
photograph of our Peonies made this 
past Summer by a three-minute ex- 
posure after sundown. 

We are situated in the southwest- 
erly portion of the Peace River Dis- 
trict of Northern Alberta. It is 428 
miles north of the 49th parallel, being 
thus about 110 miles north of the lati- 
tude of Edmonton and some two hun- 
dred west. Strange as it may appear 
to your American readers, a surpris- 
ing range of horticultural production 
is possible here, and without coddling 
methods. 

On Nov. 3rd, 1922, a row of Peonies 
was planted snow being removed to 
do so. Others were held over and 
planted on May 11th, by which time 
they had fine buds. All grew nicely, 
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with the fall-planted ones in the lead. 4 


One fine bloom appeared on July 16th, 
1923. Thereafter they bloomed in an- 
nually-increasing profusion; size, color 
and fragrance leaving nothing to be 
desired. All the protection they have 
ever had has been autumn mulching 
with manure. They are in rather an 
exposed site, too. 

In the immediate vicinity of this 
bed is a soil thermograph run the year 
round, with bulb buried three inches 
beneath the surface of fallowed 
ground. Excepting one Winter when 
it was lifted for repairs, the instru- 
ment has operated continuously since 
1922. Although the thermometer in 


that time has registered as low as 
forty-five below zero, the thermograph 
never recorded lower than fifteen 
above, save once when a chinook wind 
swept the ground bare, and this being 
promptly followed by a cold wave, the 
thermograph needle went to five, which 
was the lowest it could record. The 
protective influence of snow in econ- 
omizing the Summer’s heat is thus 
well illustrated. 





Peony Botrytis 


In answer to a question which ap- 
peared in THE FLOWER GROWER, a cor- 
respondent writes that Prof. Alfred 
C. Hottes, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, identifies Peony stem rot as 
botrytis rot; and he states that it is 
carried over in the soil from year to 
year on the stem, and that the stems 
must be pruned off to get rid of it, and 
that the pruning sometimes must be 
done deeply into the soil. 


Professor Hottes also recommends 
to avoid the use of manure around the 


aux mixture early in the Spring as 
soon as growth starts. It is further 
suggested to use dry Bordeaux mix- 
ture on the stems of the plants nearest 
to the ones that are affected. 


yeas and the spraying with Bor- 





Holding Peony Bloom 
in Cold Storage 


As to what temperature is best for 
holding Peony bloom in cold storage, 
will say I think this depends consider- 
ably upon how long they are to be held. 
If for the extreme limit, then I think the 
temperature should be 33 to 35 degrees. 
That would keep them from advancing 
too far while in storage. If bloom are 




















Peonies in Alberta, Canada 
(Picture taken with a three-minute exposure after sundown) 
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to be held for a week or so, I believe 
38 to 42 degrees might be all right. In 
any event, I prefer to have the blooms 
stand in water. Never tried dry storage, 
though I guess it is used right along, 
blooms being first stood in water two to 
four hours. 

The blooms I showed at the 1924 na- 
tional show had been kept some as long 
as twenty days, temperature usually be- 
low 35; run down to 29 nearly every day 
when the machine was working and some 
of the leaves looked like frozen Tomato 
vines when I took them out. After an 
all night trip to Des Moines, Ia., none of 
the 600 blooms shattered and only 40 
failed to open. Half of these opened on 
the second day. This included 108 va- 
rieties. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (In Bulletin of 
The American Peony Society) 





Tree Peony 


The photograph herewith is my Tree 
Peony, which was planted three years 
ago. When the photograph was taken 
in the Spring of 1927 there were 
nearly 100 blooms, and buds and the 
blooms lasted for ten days to two 
weeks. 
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Tree Peony 





I consider the Tree Peony one of the 
best early-blooming plants in my gar- 
den. It comes into bloom a few weeks 
before the Standard Peony and the 
plant is very hardy and has beautiful 
foliage. 

A. F. REXROTH, (Pa.) 





That the Peony has a strong appeal 
everywhere is evident by the fact that 
readers in the South and Southwest 
where Winters are less severe, are 
anxious to grow the Peony if they can 
do so by methods which will prove suc- 
cessful. Such methods have been 
talked about as applied to certain 
parts of the South and it is believed 
that the Peony may be grown even in 
Southern California under the right 
conditions. 
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The Planting and Training of Dahlias 


(From Bulletin No. 1370 of the United States Department of Agriculture) 


ORMANT Dahlia roots can _ be 

planted as soon as all danger of 

frost is past and green plants some- 
what later. 

Dormant stock is sometimes held for 
planting until June without any difficulty 
except that of continued storage. Late 
planting is absolutely necessary in the 
South, because unless delayed in growth 
the plants would reach maturity in Mid- 
summer; the stems would harden up, 
and the growth become so stunted that 
few if any flowers would result. 


The roots should be set in the field in 
rows three to four feet apart and as 
far apart in the row as is desired. If 
the plants are arranged so that they do 
not come opposite each other in the rows, 
but are staggered, some space is saved. 
Plants spaced equidistantly in this way 
or in a rectangular plan produce finer 
specimens than those crowded in the row, 
and when so planted can be given extra 
food and care with resulting flowers of 
finer size and quality. The root should 
be laid on its side with the growing shoot 
nearest the stake. 

The plants should be kept well and 
deeply cultivated until blooming com- 
mences. After that ordinary tillage is 
sufficient. This treatment is better than 
any amount of water, as it produces nor- 
mal rather than sappy growth. 

If the clump of roots has been skilfully 
cut apart there will be but a single shoot, 
but if other shoots appear they should 
be removed, in order to throw all the 
strength of the plant into the main stem. 

Practice varies somewhat in the train- 
ing of young Dahlias. Some growers re- 
move the top of the single shoot at once 
to induce the formation of several stems 
and a dense bushy habit; others prefer 
to let the shoot develop naturally to its 
terminal flower, which they cut with a 
long stem. If branching has not com- 
menced naturally before this cut, it is 
immediately induced. The chief advan- 
tage of this practice is that this first 
flower, if produced in good season, is 
often the best flower produced by the 
plant. 

As the plant develops it should be tied 
to the stake with some material soft 
enough not to cut the tender stem, se- 
curing both the main stem and the side 
branches. Experience alone will guide 
the grower in determining the best num- 
ber of side shoots to leave in each vari- 
ety. By late Summer the plant should 
have reached almost its full development 
and may begin to show flowers. If per- 
mitted to develop they often give blooms 
of fair size, but rarely of as large size 
or as good quality as those produced later 
in cooler weather. 

For this reason it pays to remove all 
the early buds until the approach of 
cooler weather, the end of August in the 
Middle States, from which time they 
may be permitted to develop normally. 

A certain amount of disbudding can 
be practiced to bring about extra-large 
blooms, as for Chrysanthemums. These 
flowers are often of enormous size and 
are more striking for exhibition than for 


garden decoration. Where blossoms with 
2-foot stems and monstrous flowers are 
not required or needed disbudding is not 
necessary. Disbudding will not reduce 
the ultimate flowering, as it causes 
growths to break out from lower joints 
on the stalks. 


On the Dahlia shoot the terminal 
flower bud is the first to develop. If all 
the conditions of growth and weather are 
perfect it makes the finest flower. The 
other flowers are produced on shoots 
from the axils of the leaves, which are 
paired. The practice in disbudding 
varies somewhat. Very good flowers can 
be raised when the three pairs of flower 
buds below each terminal bud are re- 
moved, but further disbudding will con- 
centrate more strength in the terminal 
flower and give longer stems for cutting. 





Growing Dahlias from Seed 


HE present day Dahlia of our gar- 

dens, is as different from the Dahlias 
of the gardens of our grandparents, as 
were their Dahlias from the first of the 
family grown in the gardens of Europe 
from the seeds sent from Mexico in the 
eighteenth century. True to its name 
Dahlia varibilis, the Dahlia will not re- 
produce itself from seed, hence the charm 
and pleasure of growing the Dahlia in 
this manner; all of the new named va- 
rieties, and the various classes of “Show, 
Cactus, Peony, Decorative, Collerette, 
Century,” were the result of selection 
from seed. 


In California, the long season of bloom, 
and of growth is ideal for the growing 
of seedling Dahlias. Here one can sow 
the seed in flats or a seed bed early in 
the year and be assured that before Sum- 
mer his plants will be in bloom. 

The method is to sow the seed in flats 
or the seed bed, not too deep, cover with 
a wire or cheese cloth, to keep the birds 
or mice from enjoying too much of a 
feast, and when the small plants are 
from four to six inches tall, plant them 
in well-prepared garden soil. If a place 
where they are shaded part of the day 
can be found, so much the better. Keep 
the ground well mulched and watered 
and the results will astonish you. 

Seed from the better varieties will give 
the larger proportion of double flowers, 
and some splendid blooms, and in Cali- 
fornia new types or varieties can be 
proven as to their value in less time than 
in the east. 

If-a seedling shows good color, form or 
natural growing habits, that might make 
it of value from a commercial point of 
view, it can be dried off, and replanted 
the same year, and if the worth is then 
proven, after the tests required by the 
Dahlia Society are passed the new Dahlia 
can take its place with the named va- 
rieties. 

Seedlings given good care in their first 
season of growth will usually improve 
during the second trial, but in different 
soil and under different climatic condi- 





tions, all Dahlias may vy: P 
color and growth. Y vary both 
In my own garden, Dahlia ag 
splendidly in the east, had a han : 
and in some cases were utter f 

This past year the writer had ta 
1500 seedlings; from these less than ed 
were single and 45 were considered 60 4 
the grower as worthy of a second triat 4 

The possibilities of the Dahlia in ‘ae a 
Diego are great and we can and will % 
duce as fine Dahlias as are grown in’ thet 
bay region of San Francisco.—Epwap, 
S. WHITE, (In California Garden) 
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The Althea 


Many years ago I planted 
of Altheas. There were five canal 
red, pink, white, white with pink eye _ 
and variegated red and white, The, a 
have grown into trees eight feet 
and I have never regretted Planting 
them. They commence to bloom July 
Ist, and until frost are in bloom e¢op. 
stantly. The blossoms are shaped like 
the Hardy Hibiscus, but they are not 
quite as large and many blossoms oy 
each plant or shrub. They have Many 
seeds, and cuttings root easily in the 
Spring. 

Mrs. HELEN MCKEE, (Ohio) 





_ Ifa careful index were made of this 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
proper weight given to the subjects 
covered from a horticultural stand. 
point, and from the standpoint of its 
comprising a collection of real litera. 
ture, what do you suppose would be — 
the result? As a matter of justice | 
make your own rough comparison, 








Cotyledon Orbiculta, commonly called the 
Mistletoe Cactus, makes a wonderful all- 
year house plant. It has dainty clusters 
of orange-colored flowers from Christmas 
to April. 

(Roy C. Lucker, Mich.) 
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Timing the Early Morning Bird Chorus 


BY CHLOE H. 


early-morning Bird Chorus dur- 
ing June, on different occasions 

and during different years, shows def- 
initely that the schedule of the par- 
ticipants varies but little at this given 
time of year. In the northern part of 
Missouri where these notes were made, 
the Robin is invariably the first Bird 
to stir; and when the days are longest 
he begins his mating song by four 
gelock, if not a little earlier. The fol- 
lowing time table, compiled June sec- 
ond, is typical for the locality in which 
it was made: 

3:57 A. M., Robin. 

4:05, Catbird. 

4:11, Mourning Dove. 

4:14, Wren. 

4:20, Meadow Lark. 

4:25, Baltimore Oriole. 

4:26, Blue Jay, Sparrow, Grackle. 

4:27, Brown Thrasher. 

4:29, Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

4:30, Flicker. 

4:37, Cardinal Grosbeak. 


The first Robin plunges bravely into 
his song with few preliminary notes, 
and is quickly joined by others of his 
kind in neighboring trees. The Cat- 
bird begins his song as though singing 
more from a sense of duty, than from 
any joy of living. This is particularly 
true of a Catbird nesting in a Rose 
vine near my window, who has an in- 
dividual song that varies slightly from 
that of others of his species. He be- 
gins with a few mumbled notes, breaks 
out into a clear musical call, returns to 


(Ge: close ‘attention to the 


‘garrulous muttering, experimentally 


tries another musical tone while I 
smile with sleepy sympathy and un- 
derstanding. He seems to be trying 
to announce the text of his song, and 
does it something after this fashion: 


“What’s the matter of that Robin 
anyway? ‘JOY—’ Why can’t he let a 
fellow sleep? ‘O JOY—’ This is no 
time of night to be singing, but I sup- 
pose I'll have to; ‘JOY—’ If only I 
could take another snooze! Where was 


I, anyway? O yes! ‘JOY! JOY OF 


THE MORNING!” 


And having thus proclaimed his 
theme he breaks forth into an exuber- 
ant outpouring of song, forgetting his 
desire to turn over and take another 
nap and thinking only of the sheer joy 
that comes from existing when there 
are four tiny fledglings in the nest 
hear by. 


The Mourning Dove, whose nest is 
precariously balanced on the junction 
of an electric-light wire and Elm 
bough, begins a low-voiced quavering 
“Who-o, who, who-o-0?” and is im- 
mediately joined in his questioning by 


NULL, (Mo.) 


his relative nesting in an apple-tree 
crotch. 


The volume of the chorus is ma- 
terially increased when the Wrens 
awaken, since there are three families 
of them in boxes on near-by trees and 
buildings. Other Birds may become 
silent during the heat of the day, but 
not the Wren. He sings so incessantly 
during the entire day that one cannot 
help wondering whether he is doing 
his full share towards providing food 
for his large and clamorous family, 
but when the saucy, active little fel- 
lows finally emerge from the box that 
sheltered them, they show no signs of 
under-nourishment as they flit about, 
scolding and chattering. 


The chorus is swelled by sweet- 
toned cadenzas from Meadow Larks 
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in a near-by field, and by antiphonal 
passages from two brilliant-hued Bal- 
timore Orioles whose pensile nests 
adorn adjacent trees. Blue Jays, Eng- 
lish Sparrows and Grackles add to the 
volume of sound, if not to the har- 
mony; but the unpleasantness of their 
voices is nicely counter-balanced by 
the melodious tones of the Brown 
Thrasher and Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
that begin singing at nearly the same 
time. A Flicker, already searching 
for worms in a dead Maple branch, 
adds his mechanical rattle-like call, 
and a Cardinal Grosbeak, on the upper- 
most twig of the tallest tree, gives the 
master touch to the grand finale which 
begins to diminish shortly before the 
sun’s first rays appear, as the Birds, 
prompted by: hunger, scatter in their 
search for food. 

Timing an_ early-morning Bird 
Chorus may mean the loss of a little 
sleep, but it richly repays one by caus- 
ing him to give attention to the in- 
dividual songs of 


“Those wondrous beings 
Whose melodies alone are the interpreters of 
thought. 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the way to Heaven!” 





The Robins 


Keep House 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


OR several days it had been cold 
Prana rainy; other matters too kept 

me in the house, so I was quite 
surprised to discover that in my few 
days of inattention a pair of Robins 
had built their nest high up in the 
fork of a tree which stands but a few 
feet from the house. 

Forthwith to the attic I went, and 
to my delight I could look across to 
the nest only ten feet away. 

The little home must have just been 
finished when I distovered it, as it was 
four days before the mother took up 
the duties of hatching; just time to 
lay four beautiful blue eggs. Her 
husband was never far away during 
the days she warmed the four precious 
eggs to life, and more than once I saw 
the little wife quickly lift her head and 
peer through the leaves when her mate 
began to sing his rollicking aria. That 
was sweet music to her ears. 

Every morning Mr. Robin sat on a 
twig beside the nest while his wife 
went for a plunge in the little stream 
close by, and later to hunt for her 
breakfast, but the instant she re- 
turned he was away in a flash. The 
duty of nest watching was entirely 
too inactive for his energy-filled body, 
but he endured it whenever his mate 
was absent from the nest. 

The Father Robin assisted with all 
the housework, which was slight dur- 
ing the hatching period and consisted 
mainly of egg turning; both Birds, 
perched on the edge of the nest, would 
carefully lean over and turn the blue 
eggs. 


Near the end of two weeks I knew 
that the baby Birds would soon be on 
hand. Sure enough, one morning I 
could discern gray down waving near 
the bottom of the nest, although I 
could not see the youngsters, for from 
the window I could not look into the 
nest to its fullest depths. 

As I watched, the mother appeared 
with some breakfast, but so tiny were 
the babies that she had to chirp two 
or three times before the ugly, little 
heads were raised. As she finished 
with her contribution the father hur- 
ried in with a large mouthful of worms 
which he handed to his wife, who in 
turn finished feeding the little ones. 
Then they both perched on the edge 
of the nest and gazed at the already 
sleeping infants, in a manner that left 
no doubt as to the love they bore them. 

How fast that nest filled! It wasn’t 
but three or four days until four, still 
very ugly little Birds appeared near 
the rim of the nest. It was as though 
a magic wand had been waved over 
them; one could all but see them grow. 

Housework there was now aplenty. 
Meals to be prepared at all hours of 
the day from early dawn until late 
dusk. The father no longer handed 
the food to his wife to convey to the 
gaping mouths, but he stuffed it in 
himself and flew away for more. 

Then the nest must be kept clean. 
Both parents on nearly every trip with 
food assiduously swept out as it were. 
Frequently the Mother Bird, like all 
of her sex, would give the place a 
general cleaning. Many were the times 
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I held my breath in horror, fearing 
that the babies would be tumbled out 
wholesale during this cleaning frenzy ; 
she fairly stirred up the whole es- 
tablishment. I think this was done 
partly to exercise the cramped little 
bodies, as well as to thoroughly clean 
the nest. 

Frequently the Mother Bird would 
perch on the edge of the nest and 
lightly peck the fuzzy little heads. 
Whether these were love taps, or if 
this was a method of delousing I do 
not know, but the babies seemed to 
enjoy it. 

As the infants passed the seven day 
mark, they began to look fairly bird- 
like. The nest was nigh unto burst- 
ing and I expected any minute to find 
birdlings scattered on the lawn below, 
but there were no casualties. 

Now the most perilous performances 
of all were just beginning—the chil- 
dren began to take calisthenics. The 
one who was lucky enough to be on 
top would start off by standing on tip- 
toe. Next he would stretch one leg 
and the corresponding wing, balancing 
the meanwhile, then out would go the 
other foot and wing and he would 
teeter in the other direction. That at- 
tended to he would flap both wings and 
* proceed to preen himself. Seesaw he 
would go on the edge of the over- 
flowing nest, but instead of falling out 
he would: fall in, regain his balance 
and begin all over again. Presently he 
would settle down and another one 
would begin. 

Two underneath were not so active, 
and they did not leave the nest so 
soon as the other two. Nature no 
doubt sees to it that they must not 
all exercise at once for life’s battles, 
for if they did their conquests on earth 
would be very short indeed. 

After twelve days had passed two 
of the little ones left the nest. On the 
day previous they had ventured, one at 
a time, out on the limb on which the 
nest was fastened, but they had crept 
back into the nest again after they 
had gazed in wonder at the world 
below them. 

The two remaining little ones looked 
almost comfortable in the now not so 
crowded nest, but the next day the 
most active one had departed for a 
Locust limb not many feet away. 

In solid comfort now the one little 
Bird reigned supreme in the nest. 
True, he filled it with just his little 
body, but there was no one to shove 
and push; no great rush to be off to 
the great open spaces, so he dozed 
lazily at times, exercised at others. 

He stayed in the nest two days after 
the third one had departed, and I 
think his parents were beginning to 
despair of his ever leaving. ._They 
would stand on the limbs several 
feet away and with delicious viands 
dangling from their beaks, coax him 
to come forth and partake. Hungry as 
he was he would not venture out, and 
after a time the distracted parents 
would fly up to the nest and feed him. 

But one morning the little home was 
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deserted, and I could hear its late oc- 
cupant’s querulous chirps from a limb 
not far away. 

These were anxious days for the 
parents. Four babies parked in vari- 
ous trees, all clamoring. for food at 
once was a circumstance not easily 
met. However, very soon the whole 
family was moved to an orchard close 
by, and as the worms were plentiful 
the babies soon grew to be strong, 
healthy Birds and were able to fly as 
well as the parents which they pursued 
wherever they went, screeching for 
food as they flew over the housetop 
and through the trees. 





A Robin’s Persistency 


AS the Robin a robbin’? So it 

at first appeared, when a Robin 
was trying to gain entrance to a home, 
by breaking a storm-window. Re- 
peatedly, she flew from her perch on a 
limb of a nearby tree, directly at the 
glass. This she kept up almost in- 
cessantly for three days. Children 
playing close by did not seem to dis- 
turb or interrupt her vitally concen- 
trated efforts to break that window, 
if she could. 

When the Robin’s unusual conduct 
at first attracted our attention by the 
noise at the window, I imagined it 
saw its own reflection. This was not 
the correct solution however, for it 
would begin its strange maneuvers at 
six o’clock in the morning and con- 
tinue until sundown, only for occa- 
sional rest periods and necessary re- 
freshments of angleworms. 

Thump! Thump! with all her force 
at the window she flew. I nailed a 
platform for a nest below the window 
but that was unnoticed. Thump! 
Thump! she kept it up, enough to kill 
herself. I removed the curtain-cord, 
thinking it was that particular cord 


Novena MY. 
pe Ng for nest-building 
ays later, she built her nest ; 
tree nearby. ost in the 
The only conclusion is—Mrs 
Persistent must have thought 
space between the two windows 
an ideal spot or location for a n 
could she only gain an entrance. _ 


RENA BAUuvER, (Wis.) 





Change of Color in Gladiolys 


 hpapecel season I reported on some Cg» 

men Sylva Gladioluses, (it ig no 
good style to use the Latin plura} in 
English) ; that they changed color 
from white of the previous season t, 
a suffused-rose hue, there being not 
one white among them, and Promised 
to report again on this season’s action 

The principal bulbs have bloomed 
and all have been suffused-rose but of 
much less intensity, though far from 
white; on the contrary, the bulblets 
from these bulbs are now bloomi 
and are a pure white with only a trage 
of rose deep in the throat, and with 
purple anthers—very chaste and beay. 
tiful indeed. If these young bulbs aij 
give white blooms and next season giye 
rose hues, I shall think that the color 
is somewhat dependent on the age of 
the bulbs, taking on deeper colors ag 
they grow to larger and greater ma. 
turity. I am the more disposed to this 
opinion from the fact that the blooms 
of the Alice Tiplady bulblets are 
nearer to a lemon-apricot than to the 
orange-apricot of the large bulbs. 

The Gladiolus bloom has been excep. 
tionally fine this season and the 
leaf much less prevalent; the 
season was a little cooler and a bit 
moister, but the scorching sun and the 
98° heat of the present month (July) 
is about the same as last year. 


* GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 














A basket of Le Marechal Foch Gladiolus grown from bulbs fur- 
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nished as premium with a subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER well know that the Gladiolus bulbs 
which have been sent out from the Editor’s garden have produced seme 


very remarkable results in the hands of FLOWER GROWER readers. 


Many 


friends have written of their success, but not many have taken the 
trouble to send an actual photograph proving their results. The above 
comes to me from Springfield, Ohio, and shows not only the beautiful 
bloom of Le Marechal Foch, the great light pink, but incidentally shows 
an artistic arrangement of the spikes, and the basket in artistic setting. 
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How I Grow Gladioli 


BY NYE BURGESS, (Penna.) 


the tramp’s soap testimonial: 

“Dear Sir—Three years ago I 
ysed your soap. I have used no other 
since.” Some eleven years ago we 
were given six Gladiolus bulbs. We 
planted them, but they did not amount 
to anything, and never produced a 
bloom. Our flower garden space was 
limited for our house lot was on an 
embankment, and house and grounds 
were all contained within an area 
15x 75. The poor Glads were tucked 
into hard, dried clay filler on the 
shaded side of the house, and hardly 
had a drink all Summer. Being 
younger too, we concluded that Glads 
were no good anyhow. Eight Glad- 
less years passed before we made an- 
other venture, this time in full sun- 
shine, in a soil whose hardpan we have 
not yet reached by plowing or digging. 
We had something of the wild exhil- 
aration of that explorer upon a peak in 
Darien when the Pacific ocean first 
gloriously shone before his eyes. We 
felt like discoverers. Last year we 
grew forty-five hundred Glads, of 
more than one hundred named vari- 
eties, and perhaps twenty thousand 
bulblets. We found that a row of a 


M: GLAD tale begins almost like 


thousand bulbs, varied sorts, planted 
four or five abreast, does not take up 
so much room, and allows the cutting 
of at least two dozen spikes of bloom 
each morning, for three months and 
more. 

Whenever we can afford it, which 


isn’t every year by any means, we 
spread a liberal coating of stable ma- 
nure, horse or cow as we can find; 
and each year we tell the farmer we 
hire to plow as deeply as his two 
horses can pull the plow. The land is 
then “worked” by the farmer with a 
springtooth harrow, and smoothed 
with a plank drag. Peas for the table 
are planted the next day, March 26, 
annually (we are between New York 
and Philadelphia). By April fifteenth 
the newly-plowed land has settled a 
good deal, and on that date the first 
Glads go in. 


We stretch a line, and from it with 
a shovel dig a trench about six inches 
deep. With an iron garden rake ex- 
actly fifteen inches wide we clean out 
the trench. The stretched line being 
followed exactly, a trench absolutely 
straight, and absolutely even width 
resulting. Rich and deep as our soil is 
we scatter more than a bucketful of 
medium ground bone meal in the bot- 
tom of the trench, and nearly a bucket- 
ful of general purpose commercial fer- 
tilizer. Again we go over the trench- 
bottom with the rake, mixing the fer- 
tilizers into the soil. We allow enough 
loose soil to tumble into the trench to 
fill in two inches during the rake- 
mixing, and on this finely divided 
loose bottom we set our bulbs. They 
are thus planted four inches deep, 
probably settle at least half an inch 
more and are mounded up about an 
inch, by the time they begin to bloom, 

















Increase from six Gladiolus bulbs divided with a knife. (See text) 
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making them almost exactly five and 
one-half inches deep down. Hardly a 
plant is tipped over by wind, although 
a long and heavy rain with wind ac- 
companiment does bend a few dozen 
nearly prostrate, if they are blooming, 
the flowers being weighed by the fall- 
ing water. It must be admitted that 
digging is more laborious because of 
the deep planting. But digging may 
safely be neglected after frosts come, 
if one thing or another prevents im- 
mediate harvesting. And throughout 
the Summer the advantage of moisture 
filled soil about the bulbs is worth all 
the extra labor involved in planting 
and digging deeply-covered bulbs. 


Full-sized bulbs we plant four 
abreast in the trench, and smaller 
bulbs five abreast. Bulblets are sown 
broadcast in the trench, and lie about 
one-half inch apart, upon the average. 
The four-abreast bulbs are separated 
from the following four-abreast by 
four inches, from center to center of 
bulb. Professional, salaried garden- 
ers, who have seen our planting, have 
protested that the bulbs were too 
closely set, and likely this is true. But 
our blooms have been superb, foliage 
luxuriant and dark green. We are 
among those who can be told some- 
thing, however, and will set our bulbs 
further apart next year. 


When ten to fifteen feet of trench 
has been planted we fill in, that the 
bottom soil may not unduly dry out in 
a windy spring day. When the plant- 
ing for the day has been done we take 
a wooden rake and mound up the 
trench, rounding it over, about three 
or even four inches in the centre above 
the normal level of the garden area. 
Later, just before the first sharp 
pointed shoots of the plants are due, 
with wooden rake we level the 
mounded trench. We calculate that 
this form of cultivation kills thousands 
of just-starting weed seeds. And dur- 
ing the season our cultivation con- 
sists in hilling up somewhat the rows 
of plants, jerking the soil in between 
the plants as well as along the sides of 
the trench. Later the soil is raked 
level again, and the soil between the 
plants is jerked outwards with a three- 
pronged hand weeder. Very few indeed 
are the weeds that have to be uprooted 
by hand in our Gladiolus plantings. 
In late Summer there are a few be- 
tween the plants, one year these weeds 
were almost exclusively “red roots,” 
last year almost exclusively a flat, 
spreading weed, with the habit of 
Purslane, but none between the rows, 
where the rake is plied weekly, or 
oftener. 


The rows are exactly seventeen 
inches apart, to allow a safe margin 
for the use of the fifteen-inch rake in 
cultivation. The hoe is very little 
used. Perhaps once each Summer, 
after a prolonged rainy spell, when the 
soil between rows has been beaten 
hard by rain, it is more deeply stirred 
with the hoe than could be done by 
rake. Between the rows the weeds 
are killed before they are born. Twice 
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a week is more than enough, and the 
tidy appearance of the raked walks be- 
tween the rows is another and very 
satisfying result. 


The different varieties are tagged at 
the beginning of their plot with an 
embossed aluminum tag, worth its 
weight in any precious metal or gem 
you may name. We have Scotch blood, 
in dilution, and take an almost undue 
delight in the increase of our bulbs by 
bulblets. Thanks to the suggestion 
once given in THE FLOWER GROWER 
by its Gladiolus-expert Editor as to 
layering bulblets in damp sand in Feb- 
ruary, to prepare them for garden 
germination, we put our bulblets in 
moist sand in February when there 
are enough of them to warrant it. 
Where only a few of a sort we put 
them in a preserving jar, in water, 
about eight days before planting, more 
or less, just as happens, with cap 
screwed on, keeping jar and large 
bulbs of a named sort all together in a 
box, which is carried to the garden and 
large sizes planted, followed by the 
bulblets, thus ensuring all of that sort 
under one garden stake label. We have 
at Ieast one thousand mixed bulbs, and 
any mislaid bulbs and bulblets go into 
this mixture, and the generous in- 
crease in bulblets from this lot war- 
rant being layered in moist sand in 
an ash basket for a month before 
planting time. We bless the Editor 
for this very practical, very valuable, 
and most profitable suggestion. Thus, 
we plant the sorts having the most 
bulblets earliest in the Spring, for 
the sake of giving the little fellows a 
long growing season, even if they hap- 
pen to be early blooming sorts. 


DIGGING 


Digging is a garden delight to us. 
The lush lengths of foliage (for we 
cut very little foliage with the bloom 
spikes, being fully convinced that foli- 
age is both lung and stomach to the 
bulb), are lifted with a fork or a 
round-pointed shovel, one as conven- 
ient as.the other, and laid in our 
indispensable wheelbarrow. When 
loaded, this perfect invention of great 
Leonardo da Vinci, which during the 
war over on the other side was called 
an Irish monoplane, is moved up to 
our water spigot. Considering gal- 
vanized pipe a life investment, and so 
cheaper than hose, we have a line down 
across the lawn, and into the garden, 
six inches underground. It is started 
at a hose connection at the back porch 
of our home, has four hose connections 
on its way, and a petcock at its ter- 
minal. The land slopes just enough 
to allow the pipe to drain free when 
the water is shut off in the Fall. 


A stout pair of garden scissors snips 
the bulb off and we wash the bulbs in 
a wide sieve. Thrown into wooden ash 
baskets and boxes they drain well be- 
fore darkness falls. The bulbs are 
laid out in the sunshine daily until 
comfortably cured, and then put into 
our warm, dry cellar, and left in open 
boxes, in shallow layers. The loose 
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bulblets are thrown, soil and all, into a 
kitchen sieve, with a handle, such a 
sieve as housekeepers drain boiled cab- 
bage in. Under our water spigot the 
soil is washed out, and the bulblets are 
bright and clean, and a comfort to 
handle ever after. In washing the 
large bulbs, dried skins float and are 
skimmed off by this same handled 
small sieve. Between the large two- 
foot sieve and this small one not a 
bulb or bulblet is lost. 


Our Scotch vein blood tincture 
causes us to do another thing that 
mayhap the Editor’s advertisers will 
not like him to print. We cut into 
pieces, as we do seed potatoes for 
planting, the more expensive bulbs of 
which we only buy one, two, and some- 
times half a dozen. The advertising 
growers who use the columns of THE 
FLOWER GROWER are very reliable and 
very generous and send superb bulbs 
and often send extras. Besides the 
central sprout there are often two 
other side sprouts, or markings where 
sprouts will eventually start. With a 
sharp paring knife we ruthlessly divide 
the bulbs, leaving as large a piece of 
flesh bulb to each sprout as possible. 
The cut surfaces are dipped or rubbed 
with powdered lime, to prevent pre- 
mature rotting, if many rains follow. 
These choicest sorts, thus cut up are 
only covered two inches, that sunshine 
may warm them. The trench is filled 
up, of course, as they grow. The ac- 
companying illustration shows a sum- 
mer’s produce of half a dozen bulbs, 
cut into pieces before planting. The 
fragment-mother-bulbs can be seen. 


There are three points of keen de- 
light in the Glad grower’s Summer 
as we find them. Planting, digging, 
and the cutting before breakfast on a 
perfect summer morn of several dozen 
glorious spikes of bloom. We buy a 
generous supply of galvanized three- 
gallon pails and need them for all sorts 
of garden uses, not the least valuable 
being to half-fill with cold water, and 
set our cut Glads, Dahlias, Roses, etc. 
into them as promptly as possible. We 
are often so daffy as to set a couple 
of pails of cut Glads on chairs in the 
dining room and oh! and ah! over 
them, turning them around and 
around, as we enjoy our coffee and 
rolls. After breakfast some of the 
cut Glads go into the cool cellar, some 
to neighbors, always including our 
family doctor’s family, some to a hos- 
pital worker, and some to a library, 
on one day or another. Every room 
in our home, on two floors that are 
used, have cut flowers the season 
through, and it takes an hour of full 
sixty minutes to change the water in 
the bowls and vases, cut off an inch of 
stem each day, to increase water ab- 
sorption, and remove fading individual 
blooms. So jealously do we love our 
flower children that no one who 
crunches up cruelly a gift of blooms 
from us ever gets a second opportu- 
nity to maltreat these exquisite crea- 
tions, and when the last blooms of a 
Glad spike open they reach the kitchen 
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where they are looked at and 
lated about, and rejoiced in, unti] 
fit for the naked eye to longer = 
upon. Such things follow from 
gifted with the love of flowers 
nourished by a little Scotch ancestry 





Those interested in Gladiolj 
cially should not overlook the Wayside 
Ramblings department and the Queri 
and Answer department, especially the 
latter, which contains some of the 
most valuable material about lads 
available. 

Incidentally, it may be sy 
that garden lovers in general Bre 
expect to find under department h 
all the information that they are e 
cially interested in. Search this issue 
fully and it will reward you. A care. 
ful reading of a seemingly insignif. 
icant item often gives the clew to the 
answer of a difficult problem. Study 
each issue carefully. 





Lizards 


AS I look out the window I gee g 

foot-long Lizard on a fence post, 
It is what people here call a Tree 
Lizard. Its body is colored with alter. 
nate bands of black and ash-white and 
covered with comparatively large, long 
sharp-pointed scales. To one unfg. 
miliar with it, it looks like a “pizep 
reptyle,” but it is harmless. The over. 
grown scales are its protection from 
Coachwhip Snakes, the bugger-man of 
all small creatures in this part of the 
world. Snakes do not gulp their food, 
but crawl over it, hitching along with 
their small, backward-pointing teeth; 
these big, hard scales make that im. 
possible. 


The so-called Horned Frog, a Lizard, 
is equipped in a similar manner, and 
for the same purpose. As a final pre 
caution its head is covered with stout, 
brown spines that prove too much 
for even a Coachwhip. Its food con- 
sists, in large measure, of the big red 
Ants that bite, and sting like bees at 
the same time. These are the Ants 
the western Indians sometimes made 
use of to torture their captives to 
death, by staking them on a nest, 
naked. One blow over their nest and 
they swarm out by the quart, and they 
will attack anything whatsoever, even 
a blaze of fire, throwing themselves 
into it like Germans at Verdun. 


Another Lizard, called “sand 
streaker” outwits the Snakes, most of 
the time, by speed and ability to dive 
into a small hole like a flash of light 
ning. They, too, sometimes reach 4 
length of a foot, but are usually 
smaller. Their coloring is blue-green 
and pale-tan, in alternate longitudinal 
stripes, except the tail, which is pink 
ish. They give me what I believe to 
be a lesson in evolution. On hot, dry 


days, when one finds a spot where | 
have watered some plant, it 

stretch out flat and paddle with its 
feet exactly like something swimming. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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When the Rubber Plant 
Grows too Tall 


UBBER Plants, (Ficus,) are very 
pular as house plants,for they 
thrive where many plants would not 
w. But after a few years they be- 
come too tall, and loose their bottom 
leaves. When they reach this stage it 
is best to top them, to secure better 
shaped plants. If the top is air lay- 
ered in a pot of soil, it will form roots, 
and a strong, young plant will be se- 
Mi practice “air layering” for best 
results, a layering pot is necessary. 
You can make this from a tin can, 
about four inches deep, and three 
inches in diameter, cut as at 1, so that 
it can be fitted around the stem of the 
plant, or, cut the can in two parts, 
as at 2, and tie them both together 
with string. Or you can make a layer- 


. ing pot as at 4, cutting a piece of tin 


just wide enough to fit into the side of 
the can, and bending over at the top, 3. 
The stem of the plant is then notched, 
8, with a sharp knife, and little pieces 
of wood set into the cut, to keep them 
open, 15. The layering pot is then 
filled with soil, and tied, 6, roots soon 
forming in the cuts, and after a few 
months the top can be cut away, 14, 
and set in a new pot, 12. The old 
plant will soon start growing again. 

Another way to do this without a 
pot, is to tie wet moss around the cut, 
5, or to make a paper cone, 7, and 
fill it with soil. But the pot is most 
satisfactory. 








@ 


ARAMARK HAA LANA 

















_ Another way of notching, 9, and 
ringing, 11, are shown. Either is 
quite successful. 

This can also be practiced on Dra- 
ceanas and many hardy trees and 
shrubs in the garden. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 





Bound volumes of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and its predecessor THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER are still avail- 
able, singly or in sets. Better get mis- 
sing volumes while they are available. 
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Causes of Earthquakes 


To THE Ebiror :-— 


Can any definite statement be made as to cause 
of Earthquakes, and if the cause has not been ac- 
curately determined can even a theory be sug- 
gested as to their cause? 

R. T. S., (Ohio) 


Answer :—Perhaps it would be well to 
define briefly what an Earthquake is be- 
fore taking up the cause of them. Any- 
one who has ever experienced one will 
not soon forget the sensation of unreal- 
ness that comes over him when the stable 
earth’s surface loses its stability. In a 
high building the swaying of the build- 
ing brings on a sickening sensation com- 
parable to the preliminary sensation of 
seasickness. It has been variously de- 
scribed as a movement, a vibration, a 
moving or a wave-like motion, travelling 
along the surface of the earth and ac- 
tually affecting visibly the surface of 
the earth. It is only rarely that the 
motion of the earth’s surface is sufficient 
to become visible, but instances have been 
recorded where a wave of more than two 
feet high was observed in its undulating 
travel over the earth, leaving rents and 
chasms in the earth’s surface, as it 
passes. Buildings show such evidence of 
motion more readily in waving back and 
forth as the slight movement of the 
earth’s surface is accentuated by the 
height of the building. Chandeliers are 
set to swinging and dishes often shaken 
from pantry shelves even in moderate 
quakes. Earthquakes range in degree of 
intensity from the mere tremor unob- 
servable, except by delicate instruments, 
to those which open up great chasms in 
the earth, overthrow the strongest build- 
ings and destroy hundreds of thousands 
of human lives. One of the most dis- 
astrous Earthquakes of recent times oc- 
curred in Japan and resulted in a tre- 
mendous loss in human lives and in 
property damage. 

One of the most violent Earthquake 
shocks ever reported was that which 
was reported in Lisbon, Portugal, in 1775. 
It continued for several months, at in- 
tervals, and a large part of the world 
was subject to this series of shocks at 
this time. It was during this period that 
the severest shock ever known in this 
part of the world occurred over portions 
of New England. 

The most destructive Earthquake in 
the United States was probably the 
Charleston disturbance in 1886, if we 
credit the damage from the San Fran- 
cisco quake to fire, as most Californians 
claim at this time. 

Mr. R. E. Martin writing in Popular 
Science says the earth may be said to be 
covered with a relatively thin skin or 
rind of earth, soil, and rock about five 
miles thick. The earth’s outer shell 
splits or cracks along certain definite 
lines, just as a stone in a quarry splits 
along certain cleavages. These cleavages 
we call faults in the earth’s outer sur- 
face. The best known fault in this sec- 
tion is the so-called Logan fault which 
extends southwestward from the St. 
Lawrence valley. 

It is believed now, generally, that these 
faults are the result of continual read- 
justment within the earth,—a settling 


in one place and a piling up in another 
under a more or less continual effort of 
adjustment. 


The theory held for many years that 
the earth was a molten mass born of the 
primal nebulae has now been superseded 
by the belief that while the interior of 
the earth is extremely hot the almost 
inconceivable pressure is so great that 
the rocks take on a character unlike any- 
thing we know on the surface of the 
earth. In other words the rocks are re- 
duced to a state perhaps something like 
putty or thick tar and it is now believed 
that perhaps there is a cooling and con- 
sequent contraction going on in the in- 
terior which eventually results in a frac- 
ture of the more solid portions of the 
earth’s crust due to the contraction 
within. This gives us, then, after a 
time, the fracturing of the rocks, the 
slipping along the line of fault, the con- 
sequent jar and rumble, and the Earth- 
quake is born. 


Geologists tell us that many sedimen- 
tary layers of rocks have been, during 
past ages, raised until they now stand on 
edge from their original position due to 
distortion, warping, faulting, and dis- 
location from their original position. 
Some of these rock strata, originally 
formed at the bottom of oceans, now lie 
on mountain tops. They may be sharply 
folded and with faults throughout their 
entire distance. Slipping and sliding of 
rock over rock is general along these 
faults and such slides account for the 
4000 or more Earthquake tremors ob- 
served annually. Earthquakes and vol- 
canoes are often coincident and there is 
apparently a close relationship between 
the two although the volcanic. activity 
may antedate the occurrence of the 
quake. ‘ 


There are many problems concerning 
the relationship between these two phe- 
nomena which remain unsolved at this 
time. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Glads are Top-heavy 


To THE EbirTor :— 


Your Queries and Answers Department interests 
me fully as much as any part of your excellent 
magazine, and from time to time I intend to con- 
tribute answers to certain questions which come 
within the range of my experience. 

I have been greatly puzzled during the past 
two years concerning the growing of the Gladiolus 
in rich garden soil. It has been my experience 
that even if the bulbs are planted three inches 
deep, they become top-heavy at the time of flower- 
ing or even long before in many cases. The rich 
soil causes a luxurious growth of leaves and 
spikes, large and heavy. 

Kindly answer through your paper as regards to 
methods by which Gladiolus can be grown stand- 
ing up straight. It seems to be too much bother 
to tie them up when growing them by the 
hundreds. . 

Georce SorRENSEN, (L. I.) 


Answer:—Three inches is not deep 
planting for Gladioli. It is, indeed, very 
shallow planting; and by putting the 
bulbs four to five inches down, at least 
a part of your troubles would be over- 
come. It is further suggested that in all 
probability you are planting with a wide 
spacing, perhaps six to eight inches be- 
tween the bulbs. By planting them 
closer, perhaps only an inch or two be- 
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tween the bulbs, not only would the 
growth be less rank, but the plants would 
help support each other to a considerable 
extent. 

My own method of planting is in a flat- 
bottom trench eight inches wide with a 
row of bulbs along each side of the 
trench. 

In my sandy soil I plant four to five 
inches deep. In heavier soil three or four 
inches would answer. During cultivation 
the earth is to some extent, thrown up 
against the plants, and in around and be- 
tween them and it helps support them 
and I am not bothered by the plants 
sprawling on the ground, except those 
varieties which have this characteristic 
and which cannot be grown otherwise ex- 
cept by staking or some other method of 
support. 


I should have stated in connection with 
the double-row-trench method that I use, 
that these trenches are placed three feet 
centers and would be about two feet 
between the rows, giving plenty of room 
for cultivation and to pass through. My 
operations are, of course, on a rather 
large scale and the rows might be planted 
closer, but with the wide rows it may be 
noted that I place bulbs very close in the 
trenches although it would be possible to 
plant a triple row in the eight-inch 
trench if one wanted to economize space. 


MADISON COOPER 





Green Aphis on Rambler Roses 


To Tue Epiror :— 


Can you tell me the cure for green aphis on 
Rambler Roses? All the Ramblers in our locality 
are afflicted in the same way. 


J. H. Hunter, (Mich.) 

Answer :—All aphis yield to tobacco in 
any form. Black-leaf 40 applied accord- 
ing to directions is the best spray to use. 
Powdered tobacco liberally dusted will do 
the trick. Many of the aphis will perish 
if the bushes are treated with a forceful 
stream of water from a hose. Any thick 
soapy liquid, sprayed on, will tend to re- 
duce them, but tobacco in some form 
seems'to be the best dependence. 

This year, however, aphis are exceed- 
ingly bad all over the country, and much 
persistence will be required to control 
them, where they have been allowed to 
get a foothold. They multiply with 
enormous. rapidity. 

In my own garden I have sprayed and 
sprayed, and then sprayed some more, 
and after I got tired of it I began spray- 
ing again, and now the aphis are under 
control! 

J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Bone Meal for Peonies 


To THE EbITor :— 


Would you advise using bone meal for fertilizer 
for Peonies? My Peonies should have richer 
ground, especially the older plants. I can buy 
bone meal at $2.50 per hundred pounds, and I 
am wondering as to whether or not that will be 
the best thing to use, how to use it and how much 
to use. 

Kindly give me your advice on this. 


H. J. CotuMan, (IIl.) 

Answer:—Bone meal is a good ferti- 
lizer for Peonies; in fact, it is one of 
the best fertilizers for all-around garden 
purposes. 

But it may be that your soil needs 
humus, and if so an application of thor- 
oughly-rotted manure (not partly-rotted) 
will be desirable. Keep the well-rotted 
manure away from the stem of the plant 
at least six inches and do not allow any 
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chunks to fall into the center of the 
plant. Manuring is likely to cause rot 
and disease in Peonies. 

The quantity of bone meal to use will, 
of course, depend on the condition of 
your plants, but it will be safe to use up 
to a pound per plant on the older plants. 
It can be applied any time. As recom- 
mended above for manuring, keep the 
bone meal away from the crown of the 
plant. The fertilizer must be absorbed 
by the root system, and this extends out 
from one to three feet from the plant. 
Therefore, any fertilizer applied should 
be distributed as evenly as possible over 
the surface of the ground, without bring- 
ing it into or near the crown of the plant. 

Hard wood ashes make good fertilizer 
for Peonies and these can be applied in 
much the same way as bone meal and 
in approximately the same quantities. 


— (EDITOR) 





Cost of Starting a 
Greenhouse Business 


To THE EDITOR :— . 

I would like to know how much it would cost for 
a beginner to start in the greenhouse business, for 
building, equipments, etc.? 

JULIAN ReicHp, (Ill.) 

Answer:—An investment of several 
thousand dollars would be necessary to 
establish a greenhouse which could be 
made profitable, unless operated as a 
sideline to some other business, in which 
case it might be possible to start on a 
smaller scale. 

A beginner should not undertake such 
work without knowing the details of 
growing plants under Glass. It is a 
special business and requires special 
handling. Skill and experience are neces- 
sary as well as equipment and building. 


— (EDITOR) 





An Unusual Weather Phenomenon 


To THE EbDITorR :— 


On September 10th between 11 and 12 A. M., 
there occurred a strange and unusual phenomenon 
which came under my observation, and which was 
verified by a young man who was with me in the 
field at the time. 

Directly toward the North, and apparently two 
miles or more distant, was noticed what seemed 
to be a puff or streamer of dark brown smoke, 
floating from West to East. This was followed 
by another, but the phenomenon soon settled down 
to one central cloud of dark smoke. This smoke, 
as it seemed to be, went through some very in- 
teresting gymnastics against the northern sky. 
It would at times assume a funnel shape, and at 
times would be merely a patch of dark cloud, and 
again it would dissolve completely and become 
invisible. The apparition would swerve from 
West to East and from East to West through a 
distance of what apparently seemed to be half 
a mile or a mile as I estimated it. It would mount 
up half a mile high and again would drop to 
near the horizon, and when I last saw it, it dis- 
appeared back of a piece of woods. The move- 
ment horizontally was very rapid at times. 

This phenomenon was observed for a period of 
perhaps 10 or 15 minutes, although I made no 
record of time. I called it a whirlwind but have 
never seen a whirlwind with this appearance and 
which lasted for so long a period. 

The atmosphere at the time was clear and there 
was little wind. The following night there was 
a tremendous electrical storm, with a heavy down- 
pour of rain, but the two may have no relation to 
each other. 

The distance was estimated at two miles or 
more, but it may have been several miles. 


MADISON COOPER 

Answer :—A careful study of the state- 
ment of facts regarding the phenomenon 
described suggests to me that there is a 
strong possibility that it was of meteoric 
origin, instead of a whirlwind or ordi- 
nary cloud formation. It is a well-known 
fact that winds blow constantly from 
westerly points at some miles above the 
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earth and with considerable : 
varying in velocity and also in seit; 
at different altitudes above the earth’ 
surface and which might account for 
easterly drift of the cloud or smoke 

A semi-luminous cloud was obser 
here two years ago last August with 
somewhat similar effects, with a bendj 
over of the top from the West aad 
doubling or folding at the bottom finally 
giving a figure in the western sk 
twilight was fading, something like 
enlarged question mark. This occurred 
shortly after sunset and so was illum, 
inated, but it was apparently due to a, 
exploding meteor and lasted for a quartey 
of an hour. 

I know of no form of cloud of ordina: 
type or which is due to convection that 
would result in such formations or go. 
tions as described. 

JOHN S. Hazen 





Rose Troubles 


To Tue EpitTor :— 


Two years ago, I started my Rose garden. The 
only available place I had was a plat that had 
been graded down to the hard clay. I dug the 
beds two feet deep, filled in with the clay a little 
sand and about one-quarter cow manure, 

did very well the first year, but this year they 
haven’t grown any, and a lot have died. I know 
the soil isn’t right and I want to remake the 


8. 

Now, what I want is for you to tell me whether 
I could get the required information from the 
American Rose Soeciety’s Annual or Captain 
George Thomas’ book, ‘“‘Reses for Every Climate” 
I want something that will tell me about the go] 
and the varieties that do best here in the South, 


Mrs. JOHN McINNIs, (La.) 

Answer :—If the weather in Louisiana 
has been as wet as it has been here, | 
suspect the trouble is poor drainage, 
Beds prepared this way would be veri- 
table reservoirs, and Roses hate wet feet, 
I suggest that the bottoms of the heds 
be filled with cobblestones or drainage 
material six inches deep, connecting with 
a drain to a lower level. 

The soil prescription sounds all right 
to me. 

The American Rose Society’s Annuals 
are sent only to members. You may join 
the society by sending $3 to the Secre- 
tary of the American Rose Society, West 
Grove, Penna. 

Captain Thomas’ book, “Roses for All 
American Climates” can be had from the 
publishers, the Macmillan Co., New York, 
or from any good bookstore, for $3.00. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 





Pruning Dwarf Apple Trees 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will you give me some advice regarding the 
pruning of dwarf Apple trees? The pruning of 
standard Apples requires thinning out of dense 
growth and crossing limbs, but no terminal prun- 
ing. As dwarf trees must not obtain too large & 
top relative to the root, and as I have been in- 
formed require annual terminal pruning, which I 
now do, it seems to me that I eliminate the fruit 
buds toward the end of the twigs and hence have 
few apples. I have no trouble with the Trans- 
parents, but Gravenstein grows exceedingly well 
and it seems to me all I do is head back at the 
expense of fruit. A. J. & 

Answer:—Americans have never de- 
veloped pruning to the fine art it Is im 
Europe. This is especially true with 
dwarf trees. They really should have 
the closest individual care, but seldom re 
ceive it. Accordingly the recommenda 
tion to head back the terminal shoots 18 
more or less standard, and is about all 
that American dwarf trees receive. Ina 
general way it is sufficient. Without 
making too much work of the matter it 
will help to supplement this by pinching 
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Lily for Identification 


g EDITOR :— 
yar find a picture of a flower given us_ by 
friend last Spring before moving out of the city. 
. is flower I believe to be some kind of a Lily. 
Th t 30 inches high, = ——- 
otals for the small spots which were like 
velvet et dark-brown in color. The individual 
was about five inches in diameter. 
I would like to know the name of it and how 
to take care of it this Fall. Should it be taken 


up or not? Will it multiply without cutting? 


It grew abou 


E. A. STAFFORD, (Mich.) 











Answer :—The flower grown by Mr. 
Stafford is that of the Goldband Lily, or 
Golden-rayed Lily, a native of Japan. 
It is one of the most beautiful Lilies 
which have been introduced into this 
country. Unfortunately, however, it is 
capricious, most growers being unable to 
keep it long in good condition. 

The bulb should be left in the ground 
over Winter. After the ground has 
frozen it would be advisable to mulch it 
with straw or leaves through the Winter. 
Since the bulb is of a stem-rooting Lily, 
(that is, forming roots on the stem above 
the bulb,) it should be planted deep, 
from 6 to 8 or more inches of dirt being 
between the bulb and the surface of the 
ground. It multiplies slowly by division 
of bulb and by formation of bulbs along 
the underground stem. It can also be 
multiplied from scales. 


In planting the Goldband Lily in 
America, we can take our cue from the 
way it grows naturally on the lower 
slopes of Fusi-Yama in Japan. 


E. H. W. writing in “The Garden,” in 
1878, states that: 

“The soil that covers the crumbling igneous 
rocks to a varying depth consists of decomposed 
leaf soil, mixed largely with the detritus of this 
volcanic rock, that sparkles with particles of mica, 
and is excessively porous and friable. This Lily 
Srows on hillsides where there is perfect drain- 
age, in a soil free from lime, in a climate that 
is both hotter and wetter than our own in Sum- 
mer, and in Winter is dry and bright, with oc- 
tasional sharp frosts of a few days’ duration. 
Another point to be noticed is that this Lily 
abounds at the edges of woods, where the dwarf 
bamboo, which in Japan takes the place of grass, 
effectually shields the.stem and roots from the 
sun's rays, while the upper part of the stem with 
the broadest leaves rejoices in the sunshine.”’ 


Roy G. PIeERcE, (D. C.) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


QUESTIONS ABOUT MUSHROOM SPAWN 


A year ago this Spring I purchased a 
block of Mushroom spawn and prepared 
a bed in a box, hoping to reap returns 
during the Winter in the basement ;—-but 
not a Mushroom. The cultural instruc- 
tions with the spawn suggested placing 
a portion of spawn under the sod of the 
lawn and they would come up in what 
was termed Fairy Rings. I did this in 
several places but not a Mushroom came 
up. However, within fifty feet of where 
this spawn was placed, this Spring I 
gathered quite a nice lot on several times. 
They were the white varieties and about 
the size of a silver dollar. The spawn 
must have crept to this location, it being 
our wood lot, and from bark and decayed 
wood came up from one to clusters. 
About the fifteenth of June they ceased 
coming up. 

They also must have traveled to my 
Rhododendron bed, for they came up 
nicely there. The box of soil which was 
prepared for the basement was brought 
up and dumped under the lath but not 
a Mushroom came up which resembled 
the ones that came up as before men- 
tioned. Quite a few clusters came up in 
the lath shed but did not have the web 
around the stems and were not the same 
color as the ones I had gathered earlier 
in the Spring. 

What puzzles me now is; are these the 
edible variety or not? They much re- 
semble the ones we gathered in the woods 
around stumps in October. Perhaps the 
weather is cool enough to cause these to 
come up as it is extremely cool for this 
time of the year. 

Can some reader enlighten me? Will 
a brick of spawn produce several re- 
suits? I bought the spawn as ordinary 
American varieties. This is too confus- 
ing for me. Will be glad to hear from 
anyone who can help me through THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JOHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 


CULTURE OF BRUGMANSIA AND 
ISMENE CALATHINA 


Will someone please tell me the correct 
culture for two flowers, Brugmansia and 
Ismene calathina? I have both of these 
plants but do not know their correct care. 


Mrs. Isaac DoyLe, (Mo.) 


DRYING GREEN FOLIAGE 


Can any reader advise me briefly the 
method of dyeing and drying green foli- 
age, such as, Ruscus and Maiden Hair 
Fern? 


W. V. KINGSBEER, (New Zealand) 


BLACK BEETLES ON ASTERS 


Can someone tell me any way of 
getting rid of Black Beetles on Asters? 
I have tried everything I know of, and 
picking them off does not do any good. 
They multiply as fast as I pick. 
Mrs. HuGH TAYLor, (Va.) 
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BLIGHT ON HARDY PHLOX 


I would like to ask if any reader can 
tell me what is the matter with my hardy 
Phlox. I have many glorious colors 
which I have had for years. But of late 
the plants seem to turn brown near the 
ground and the blooms are irregular, 
putting out small shoots at the side which 
mar the beauty of the flower-head. 

My Phlox have lately been divided and 
transplanted and well-fertilized, but I 
still have the same trouble. 


Mrs. ROBERT FAULKNER, (N. H.) 


LILY (?) FOR IDENTIFICATION 


We have two Lilies in our town, but 
the owners are not able to tell anything 
about them as to name or proper culture. 
They have a leaf or foliage about one 
and one-half inches wide and 10 or 12 
inches long, which appears early in the 
Spring and dies about a month before 
time to bloom. After it dies a spike 
about 18 or 20 inches long shoots up 
and in a short time it produces from five 
to seven Lilies about the first of August. 
The Lilies are pink and about two inches 
in diameter. 


LENORE BLACKFORD, (Ohio) 


HISTORY OF HOYA CARNOSA WANTED 


Would like it if some of your sub- 
scribers could give me the history of 
Hoya carnosa. I have one and was very 
much surprised to find it full of flower 
buds last Spring. The flowers are won- 
derful, and I will appreciate some in- 
structions about its care. 


Mrs. F. E. McD., (Sask.) 


WANTS TO SECURE PERFECT 
BLUSH ROSE BLOOM 


Will someone tell me how to take care 
of Blush Roses, so that the bloom will 
be perfect? Will shade do it? Many 
buds turn brown. A perfect Blush Rose 
is beyond description. 


Mrs. F. L. MITCHELL, ( Minn.) 


WHITE DECORATIVE DAHLIA WANTED 
Does anyone know of a white decor- 


‘ative Dahlia that has the large blooms, 


and the symmetrical arrangement of 
petals, of Jersey Beauty. 

If there is one which comes somewhere 
near this description, I should be pleased 
to hear its name. 


H. C. ARMSTRONG, (IIl.) 


RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS 


I would like rather complete informa- 
tion about Rhododendrons; varieties, time 
of planting, growth, hardiness, etc. 

I see Azaleas often mentioned and I 
would like to know whether these can be 
grown in Ohio. Any suggestions for — 
bloom, culture, etc., would be appreciated. 


Mrs. JOHN MILLER, (Ohio) 


WANTS TO PROPAGATE LILAC 


Can new varieties of Lilacs be prop- 
agated from cuttings? If so, please name 
necessary wrinkles, giving as full de- 
tails as possible. 


LauRA D. CoLe, (Ark.) 


IDENTITY OF BULB 


I have just been given a bulbous plant 
which is unknown to me, equally so to 
the giver who bought it from a dealer 
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who had forgotten its name. There are 
now no leaves though I suspect they have 
been Amaryllis-like. A stem, sixteen 
inches tall is covered with several rose 
blossoms arranged in an umbel. Each 
flower has six parts. Quite narrow and 
fully an inch and a half long and wavy. 
Five stand erect, one droops below, and 
one curves outward. If straight they 
would be about three inches long making 
the cluster of bloom fully eight inches 
across. Can you tell me by this meagre 
description what it is? I imagine it will 
need care such as is given to an Am- 
aryllis, leafless as it is now. 


I. R. M., (Ohio) 


TROUBLE FROM RED ANTS IN LAWN 


Will someone kindly tell me what to do 
to exterminate Ants,—red Ants,—from 
my lawn? It is literally a mass of ant 
hills. I have tried several things without 
success. 

L. E. HASTINGS, (Va.) 


CALIFORNIA TREE GERANIUM? 


Here in Central New York, I have seen 
several specimens of a large Geranium as 
much as six feet high. I am told they 
are California Tree Geraniums. 

Will someone tell me the true name 
and whether they are a species, or a com- 
mon Geranium grown large? 


C. W. ABELL, (N.Y.) 


GLADIOLUS BLOOMS STREAKED WITH WHITE 


Can anyone advise me why all my 
Gladiolus were streaked with white? 
Would the use of manure as a fertilizer 
cause this, even if it were very old and 
well rotted, or would it be too frequent 
watering, or too much watering at a 
time? 

Some of the Primulinus hybrids like 
Alice Tiplady showed no streaks. Some 
flowers of Richard Diener showed streaks, 
while others from bulbs of the same va- 
riety planted next to them had none. 

Any information will be appreciated. 


ETHEL M. KEtseEy, (Calif.) 





WILL FOXGLOVES AND HOLLYHOCKS 
SURVIVE MORE THAN ONE WINTER? 


Is it true that Foxgloves and Holly- 
hocks live only two years, as a biennial, 
though listed sometimes as a perennial? 
Has anyone had them live and bloom 
after two years? 

Mrs. CARL ELGSTRAND, (Minn.) 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM WANTED 


Is there a perennial Chrysanthemum 
that will live outdoors in Northern 
Minnesota, that is double and large and 
may be had ‘in all shades? The name of 
such would be interesting. 


Mrs. CARL ELGSTRAND, (Minn.) 


TIME TO START HYACINTHS IN THE HOUSE 


When should I pot Hyacinths to be 
used for winter blooming? Suggestions 
for potting and general directions are 
desired. 

Mrs. FRANK BaRKEY, (Colo.) 


GROWING ROSES INDOORS 


I would like to know how to raise 
Roses in the house. Suggestion as to 
proper potting, location of plants in the 
room, transplanting, temperature, etc., 
will be helpful. 

Mrs. FRANK BARKEY, (Colo.) 


ua Frowear Grower x Caley 


PLANTING FOR EARLY BLOOM IN OKLAHOMA 


I would like to have some one tell me 
what to plant to make a mass of bloom 
just after the spring burst of Rose bloom. 
The Peonies and the Iris are gone; and 
the Gladioli and Lilies are just starting 
out. Unfortunately Decoration Day 
comes just at this time in Oklahoma. 


This year the hardy Roses, Iris and 
Peonies were gone at Commencement. A 
few Iris lingered, but even they were 
gone Decoration Day. Delphiniums, 
Cannas and everblooming Roses were the 
only flowers available. 


I have flowers in profusion any time 
except from about May 25th to June 3rd. 
Jonquils, Daffodils; Early, Cottage, and 
Darwin Tulips; June Roses, (which 





ember, 1997 


bloom here from the midd] 
the middle of May) ; Iris, Peoaiill Pril 
a bare season just when plenty jg; 
desired. Followed by Shasta Dette 
Lilies, Gladioli, and Phlox a litte wi 
then Dahlias and Chrysanthemum,’ 
_— he —- out-door bloomers 
rough October and November: . 
ways the Roses. * 
What will furnish masses 9 
tween Iris and Gladioli? 


What will give us flowers f, 
mencement and Decoration Day? Com. 


Mrs. L. V. BEALs, (Okla,) 


Fs 


£ bloom be. 


MOLDY GROWTH ON ROSES 


I would like very much to have yoy tell 
me why Rose bushes get a moldy growth 





Seasonable Work for November 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ROTECT tender Roses now, and 
give shrubs and Evergreens a top- 
dressing of soil and manure. 
Rhododendrons should be top dressed 
with peat, plain loam, and leaf mould. 


Save leaves now to make leaf-soil 
for potting. Dig a pit four feet deep, 
and as the leaves are gathered place 
them in it, with layers of soil, to every 
foot of leaves. This will help to make 
the leaves decay, and produce good 
leaf-soil for potting, in about two 
years. 

A compost heap should also be made 
now, with sods and manure, as shown 
in the diagram. The sods are placed 
with the grass downwards, and a layer 
of decayed manure is spread over each 
layer of sod. After a few years this 
will make splendid potting soil. 

Bulbs will be ready for forcing now, 
if planted early. Be sure there are 


plenty of roots before forcing, ag this 
makes a great difference in the fioy. 
ering. A in diagram is not wel. 
rooted; B is just right. 

It is a good time now to prune any 
trees or shrubs that require it. Jp 
the diagram is shown the pruning of 
the Guelder Rose, (Viburnum opulus), 
The new wood is headed back enough 
to keep the bush in good shape, and 
any dead wood is cut away. 

It is also a good time now to repair 
damaged trees. In the diagram at ( 
is shown a hole which has been caused 
by a dead snag which should have been 
cut away and painted over in pruning. 
At D the decayed wood has been cut 
away with a chisel and filled in with 
concrete or asphalt. Before filling in, 
the wound should be dressed with ere 
osote, as this will prevent decay. E 
shows how the cavity is covered over 
after a few years. 
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SUGGESTIONS WANTE 


feet across 
each. 


ix feet 
arrange 


; reader tell me how to plant 
ol The space is 26 
the back with sides 18 feet 

The corners are the hardest for 
The border will be from four to 
Suggestions as to plants, 
ment, etc., will be greatly appre- 


Perennial 


wide. 


ciated. 


Mrs. 


border? 


Lois C. SMITH, (Md.) 


TRE FLOWER GROWBR 


and what I should do to 
My white Killarney Rose 
ffected with the dis- 


D FOR PLANTING 
A PERENNIAL BORDER 


A. SEVERN SMITH, (So. N.Y.) 


JONQUILS FAIL TO BLOOM 


I have a bed of double, white wax Jon- 
quils that fails to bloom. This bed was 
set three years ago, and every Spring 
there is a rank growth of stalks and a 
profusion of buds, but nearly every one 
of the buds blast. 

Will some of the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER tell me what causes 
this condition and what to do for them? 


Mrs. A. R. BurDICcK, (N.Y.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS DURING WINTER 


Kindly give me the best method of 
keeping Chrysanthemum roots over Win- 
ter, after they have finished blooming. 
Thanking you in advance. 

W. S., (Ind.) 
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ANSWERS 


TO ROOT ROSE CUTTINGS IN OKLAHOMA 


A lady from Oklahoma asked how to 
root Rose cuttings. 


The answers given were written by 
Northern growers, and might not succeed 
here. As I root hundreds every year, 
perhaps she would try my way. 


During Fall and Winter the ground 
in this section is a natural hotbed. It 
freezes very seldom, and then only a 
crust which lasts but a day or two; so 
that we are able to work our gardens all 
Winter. Put the cuttings in any time 
from October 15th to March 1. 

The stem of an open bloom is just ripe 
enough to root easily. Take it with a 








that has been developed by a group of 
architects working together on a problem 
laid out by data supplied from 882 letters 

farm women. 
Ps. a single farm house not all of the 
suggestions offered could be incorporated 


A Design for a Farm House“ 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


HIS house is not intended to be a 
model farm house by any manner of 
It is just one farm house 


means. 


nor could the architects possibly make 
one plan fit North, West, East and South 
alike. But out of this data a home was 
developed which is clearly of rural life 
and for rural life. It suggests the 
strength, the soundness, the independence 
and the closeness to the soil, of the rural 
home. It is truly American in style just 
as rural life itself is truly American. It 
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looks like a good place to live, to work, 
to rear a family, to enjoy life’s best 
values, to hold fast to the old traditions 
and teachings of home life, which some- 
times seem in danger of being swept 
away. 

Study of the plans indicate that the 
house is designed for future enlargement 
to include an office, bedroom, toilet and 
attic space. The house can be very well 
built without this wing, but in the de- 
velopment of a modern farm house the 
architects did not want to overlook the 
requirements of an office from which the 
farmer may conduct his business affairs. 

In the first floor plan the working 
quarters of the house are separated from 
the living section. The kitchen has been 
designed to save steps and labor. It has 
been developed according to the latest 
theories of household economics. There 
are four principal elements in farm 
kitchen planning. One is the cleaning 
center which includes sink, drain boards, 
and place to store china. Another is the 
cooking center where the stove is and 
storage for pots and pans. The third is 
the work center, a table for the prepara- 
tion of food and storage space for small 
supplies. The fourth is one peculiar to 
farm kitchens. This is the rest center. 
You may sit here between meal prepara- 
tion times with full view of the surround- 
ing fields and roadway, and of the down- 
stairs as well. 

The rest in this house plan has been 
placed in the outer corner of the kitchen 
where there is a wide bench and table. 
Pull chairs up and there is a seating 
space for six. The rest center thus 
serves a double purpose. 

All of these units have been set in 
proper relation to each other, so that 
one should find at the end of the day ac- 
complishment of more work for the 
goodly amount of energy than would 
ordinarily be possible. 

Abundant storage space in the base- 
ment provides for furnace, drying area, 
vegetable cellar, laundry, etc. The second 
floor provides three excellent bedrooms 
and bath. The man’s bedroom is reached 
by stairway leading from the first floor 
porch. Attic space is available and there 
is plenty of closet area for the storage 
of linens, etc. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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heel, a bit of the branch, or just a 
straight piece. If just rooting a few for 
your own garden, prepare a hole where 
you want the Rose, put a couple of hand- 
fuls of sand in the center, push the cut- 
ting in so that two or three. buds will be 
buried and one or two sticking up out 
of the ground. Water, and turn a fruit 
jar over it. 

If the cutting is not going to grow it 
will turn brown and look dead soon, and 
should be replaced by a fresh one. Do 
not be afraid to take off the jar to in- 
spect it any nice day. It will enjoy a 
breath of fresh air and you can pull out 
any grass or weeds. 

As the weather grows colder hoe the 
dirt around the jar, and mulch with 
manure. It will keep the ground warm 
if a freeze should come and provide a 
ready fertilizer in the Spring. 

In case of a very dry Spring it may be 
necessary to water slips a few times. 
Uncover gradually, (that is for a few 
minutes,) then hours, at a time, and not 


too early. 
Mrs. L. V. BEALE, (Okla.) 


TULIPS FROM SEED 


Perhaps my experience with Tulips 
may help Mrs. C. C., Michigan. 

As soon as seed pod is dry scatter seed 
on top of loose soil. Do not cover seed 
with soil, but have location in semi-shade. 
The first year plant or bulb has a hair- 
like blade of grass with the seed shell 
on the end, in the air,—like beans a great 
deal. The second year the blade is about 
a quarter-inch wide. The third year I 
had a small flower. Seed produced flower 
like parent. 

W. S. Borsa, (Calif.) 





CANNAS IN THE SOUTH 


Answer to W. J. Carmouche, (La.,) : 

These Cannas are not attacked by a 
bug, but by a worm. This worm lives 
and feeds in the center leaf, which it 
binds with a web, but does not exude any 
sticky matter. The threads can be seen 
and if carefully cut, and the leaf gently 
unrolled, the worm can be found in folds 
of the leaf. This worm is about one-half 
inch long, and as it feeds in the closely- 
folded leaf, no insecticide can reach it. 

There is another worm that feeds on 
the Canna. This is a smooth green 
worm, somewhat ugly to look at, about 
two inches long when full grown; has a 
neck about a half inch long. This worm 
feeds at the edge of the leaf, wrapping 
the leaf over as a protection, never show- 
ing any part of itself but the head. This 
worm can be killed with any of the in- 
secticides sold at the seed stores. It is 
necessary to add soap to the mixture to 
cause it to stick to Canna leaves. 

The crysalid can be found wrapped 
under the fold of the leaf. The moth is 
brown and very lively. 

These two worms make the growing of 
the Canna along the Mississippi coast 
anything other than an enjoyable under- 
taking. These pests are not much in 
evidence in the Mobile section. 


H. W. S., (N.Y.) 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY IN FULL SUN 


Wish to say in reply to inquiry in the 
August number of your magazine; Has- 
lett B. Leigh asks about Lily-of-the- 
Valley being planted other than the 
north side of the house or shady place. 
I have had this little flower growing on 
the south, or in a southwest corner now 
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for several years and it has done as well 
for me as it does on the north side. By 
the time the Lily-of-the-Valley in the 
southwest exposure has finished bloom- 
ing, then those on the north side begin to 
bloom so that I have a longer season of 
bloom of these sweet little flowers. 


CuHas. F, CHURCH, (Iowa) 


MUSA ENSETE FROM SEED 


Plant the seed in a good rich soil about 
an inch deep after soaking for 24 hours. 
Then have patience, as the seed comes 
up anytime in from three months to 
fifteen months. It will eventually come 
up, but it must be watered and cared for 
in all that time. 


OTTo H. Router, (N. J.) 





TO KILL SLUGS 


Answering J. J., (Calif.) : 

We are finding the following mixture 
sprinkled under the leaves and in moist 
places in the garden a good treatment 
for slugs: 

One ounce of arsenate of lead, the juice 
of a lemon, one-fourth cup of molasses, 
one pound of bran, and enough water to 
dampen the mixture so that the arsenic 
will cling to the bran, but so the whole 
will not be soggy. Let stand for two or 


three hours. 
N. F., (Calif.) 


PROMOTING BLOOM ON NARCISSUS 


On page 346, July issue, someone wants 
to know what to do to make Poet’s Nar- 
cissus bloom. A good liberal covering 
of wood ashes, or even soft coal ashes, 
applied in early Spring before the 
sprouts come through the soil may help 
in this case, as it did for me here. 


FLORENCE SCHEIDT, (Ohio) 


Z LILACS NEED SUN 


Inquiry in July FLOWER GROWER con- 
cerning Lilacs, states they do not get 
much direct sun and soil is rather sour. 
The correspondent has answered her own 
question as to why they do not bloom. 

Cut out some of the shade and let the 
sun in and use some hydrated lime, or 
wood ashes, on the soil. After about 
two years they will probably repay the 
treatment by giving abundant bloom. 


R. H. TERRELL, (Calif.) 


“JONQUILS COME DOUBLE AND GREEN” 


Page 146, March, 1927, issue:— 

Probably they are not Jonquils. Forty- 
nine people out of fifty, when they say 
“Jonquil” mean something that is not a 
Jonquil. However, that is neither here 
nor there for this discussion. 

As to the double part of it; if they are 
double now, they have always been 
double. All Narcissi. grown outdoors in 
this country, except under best combina- 
tions of shade, moisture, and cool Sum- 
mers, bloom inferior in color, substance, 
and texture to what they are as grown 
in Holland or the British Isles, or as 
well-grown indoors here. With many 
varieties the difference is slight and with 
a few it is extreme. 

The varieties which suffer the worst 
from conditions of growth in this country 
are the Double Von Sion and most of the 
double incomparabilis varieties. The 
Double Von Sion splits its trumpet, 


thereby losing its trumpet form, and 
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along with the other doubles i 


greener and greener year by 
grown under careful conditions of 
and moisture, well-drained gojj shade 
coolness through the Summer, 1 ot 
no reason to suppose they will f at 
return year by year to their ori ed 
quality. They could not be expecteye 
do it all at once. to 
A few of the double incomparahi; 
rieties, Orange Phoenix, for exaail 
maintain fairly good quality here 
most of them do not. That constitutes 
serious objection to the doubles ag q . 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





IDENTITY OF SHRUB 


In the August issue of THe 
GROWER, under the heading “Quen 
and Answers Asked and Answered 
Readers,” I notice C. R. Hardy, (Ga,) 
wants a shrub identified. : 

From the description he gives, I wo 
pronounce it “Poinciana gilliesi,” (Woo. 
ton & Standley, “Flora of New Mexico”) 
common name, “Bird of  Paradig 
Flower.” 

It belongs to the Cassiaceae and ig | 
believe, a native of Old Mexico, It is 
quite common as an ornamental gs 
in the southern part of this state and jg 
frequently seen as an escape from eultj. 
vation. 

D. V. BRIDWELL, (N. Mex.) 


TOBACCO SPRAY FOR WHITE FLY 


On page 202 April issue, L. A. De 
Wolfe, (N. S.,) states that the White 
Fly (thrip) does not yield to the ap. 
plication of tobacco spray. 

From personal experience I find this 
is not correct. This pest first makes its 
appearance early in the Summer without 
wings and the crafty gardener gets in 
his good work at that time as they ar 
very easily killed then. 

One tablespoonful of Black Leaf 4 
in a gallon of water will finish every on 
it touches. And after the wings have de. 
veloped this same spray with one s 
ful of Arsenate of Lead added will kil 
them by thousands. 

Of course, some spreader will have to 
be added to the above as well, and Lux 
is a dandy, as well as being more sweet 
smelling than whale oil soap. 

I use a hand pump air spray which 
makes a fine mist and covers well, and 
while the Fly will leave the bush being 
sprayed, they will die in a short tim 
as I have noted them on the leaves after- 


wards. 
G. H. Gorinc, (Wash). 





COLEUS DROPPING THEIR LEAVES 


Coleus drop their leaves from either of 
four causes; becoming too dry, becoming 
waterlogged from poor drainage, becom- 
ing chilled, or becoming infested by either 
mealy bugs or Red Spider. 

As the plants mentioned by J. W. Rit 
tenhouse grew tall and spindling this at 
most eliminates getting too dry. x 

Grow Coleus in a mixture of one4 
clay loam to give rich color, one-fourth 
sand to be sure of drainage, and om 
fourth leaf mould, well-rotted manure @ 
even good rich garden loam. Pinch th 
top out as the stalks become too tall 
induce branching; give plenty of su 
light, and water often enough to keep the 
soil moist and yet not wet, and no trouble 
will come unless attacked by insects. 

The best remedy for Red Spider is cold 
water or cold soapsuds. If the plant 8 
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: t, invert it in a pail of cold water 
in the entire top is submerged but the 
jg supported above the water in some 
pot and allow it to stay there an hour 
Repeat in a week and the Spider 
will disappear. If this is not convenient, 
mix a strong soapsuds as for blowing 
, and syringe or spray with it 
once or twice a week for a week or 
two. Be sure to spray both sides of all 


. 


Passaty bugs are harder to destroy. If 
abundant and large, kill with a toothpick 
before spraying. If few and small, this 
js not necessary. Now spray thoroughly 
qith “Black-leaf forty,” “lemon oil,” or 
a strong soapsuds, but if the latter is 
used, be sure there is soap enough in 
the suds to form a film over the bugs and 
so smother them. 
FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


PEONY TROUBLE AND SUGGESTIONS 


I wonder if I would be of any help to 
William Grant Smith who asked in THE 
FuowER GROWER why the leaves on his 
Peony Officinalis Rubra turned brown. 
I have two big plants of Officinalis 
Rubra, and they are very healthy-look- 
ing plants, covered with bloom each 
Spring. I put lots of lime on them, bone 
meal, and each Fall well-rotted manure. 
Keep the weeds out, and each Fall cut 
and burn the leaves. I have noticed that 
after they are through blooming the 
leaves turn brown, and I think it is just 
anatural thing. They are getting ready 
to rest, but, of course, if Mr. Smith’s 
plants do not grow or bloom well, per- 
haps it is Peony blight, and spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture will help, and 
would be worth trying. 

While I am writing this I wish to add 
that I like the Officinalis Peonies and 
have several varieties, some of which 
have not bloomed yet. Mostly all 
nurseries list Rubra, and I believe it is 
supposed to be the best of all the Of- 
feimalis varieties. It surely. is very 
showy and I like it very much. My 
Rosea Superba has had a few blooms on 
it and I like this almost as well as Rubra; 
it is just the same except in color,—a 
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bright carmine-pink and not often seen. 
I also have Rosea Plena, which I haven’t 
seen but which is supposed to be a 
somewhat lighter pink than Superba. 
For several seasons iny blooms of 
Rubra were spoiled by some insect. It 
looked like a big fly. It put the petals 


just full of round holes. Who can tell 
me what it was? For a few years, per- 
haps two seasons, I haven’t been 


bothered, and whatever it was, it has let 
the later Peonies entirely alone. 


Mrs. WM. L. McLAUGHLIN, (N.Y.) 


ENGLISH PRIMROSES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Jane Spokes, (Penna.,) who wants to 
know if the English Primrose will thrive 
in this country may be interested in the 
following. 

My sister sent me a lot of seeds and 
also sent me five plants of Primroses, 
which grow beside the hedges in Eng- 
land. This Spring all five are growing 
and doing fine in ordinary soil from the 
garden. 

These plants were sent by parcel post 
in a tin box, with first a layer of damp 
paper, then the plants with dirt on them, 
then a layer of damp paper. 


Mrs. B. KENT, (Mont.) 


TO ERADICATE WHITE FLY 


Here is an answer to Mr. J. D. Harnish 
in your February questions and answers: 

White Fly attacks Pelargoniums, Lan- 
tanas, Ageratum, Calendulas, etc., cov- 
ering under side of leaves. 

The eggs look like tiny spots of flour. 
These hatch into larvae which molt and 
grow larger, but do not move around 
much. These in turn pupate and from 
this the adult Fly emerges. This can 
be killed by fumigation with calcium 
cyanide. Fumigate every 10 days for 
about six weeks to kill all adults as they 
mature. 

To Fumigate: Place a plat of. wet 
earth on floor and scatter 1/3 oz. of cal- 
cium cyanide to every thousand feet of 
air space in room on the damp soil. This 
liberates the gas which is deadly ‘poison. 
Quickly leave the room and lock it up 
for about six hours. Air from outside 
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“When the frost is on the pumpkin 
and the fodder’s in the shock” 
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Beautiful Rare 

specimens, ex- 

press collect 

only $1.25. 
Makes handsome table gardens and very 
appropriate Holiday gifts. Illustrated 
catalogue, and package mixed Cactus 
seeds, 25c. DESERT PLANT CO., Sta- 
tion A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 














SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable else- 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohio 








= _ 
Northern Grown Perennials 
AND WILD FLOWERS 
250 varieties for your selection. Our illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed to you on request. Will 
collect Wild Flowers from N. Wisconsin on re- 
quest. All colors Strawflowers for winter bou- 
quet ready. Write for prices. 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
Washburn, Wis. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - - N. J. 











SUCCFSS with ROSES 
New, 32-page booklet tells in inter- 
esting, illustrated story form the 
easy way to care for roses. Com- 
plete. Simple. Concise. Worth 
dollars to you—yet it’s only 25c. 
Write today! Send 25c in stamps 
or coin for “Success.”’ Our “‘Guide 
to Good Roses”’ is always FREE. 
THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star Rese Growers, Box 63, West Grove, Penna. 











Success and substantial earnings for you in this 
uncrowded profession. Less than 250 accredited 
lan: architects in U. 8., despite unusual de- 

mand. We teach you by correspondence, fully, 


thoroughly. Personal supervision by one of 
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Xt Write for details today. 
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What 
Makes PL Good ? 
a Good 
It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 

Complete sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 




















Hardy 
Primrose, ““Flame,’”’ Campanula, 

“Pfitzerii”’ 
Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered. 
PANSY SEED, hand pollenized, 100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES - Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. Jones List 


DELPHINIUMS 


Hoodacres SELECTED and Classified, $1.00 each, 
Hoodacres UNselected, $3.50 per dozen, 
Also WREXHAMS—See Catalog 


CHAS. F. BARBER - Troutdale, Oregon 
Location on Columbia River Highway 


Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, 
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if possible before trying to remain in 
room. Have foliage dry and the tem- 
perature rising to keep it so during fumi- 
gation. 

1/3 oz. will not harm anything except 
as Plumosus, Snapdragons or Peas. As 
these are not bothered with White Fly 
remove them. If this does not kill be- 
cause of escaping gas in room try a 
trifle stronger. 

This is probably the trouble with Mrs. 
W. R. Roth’s Lady Washington. The 
White Fly prefers these to anything else. 


J. A. GREVE, (N.Y.) 


PROPAGATING OLEANDER 


Mrs. R. Lewis, (N.Y.,) asks about 
propagating Oleanders: 

Cut the slips near the base of the old 
plant, getting a small piece of the old 
wood on the cutting. Place in a glass 
of water and set in the shade. They 
root quickly. Pot up in a small pot and 
pune the pot in earth outdoors until 

all. 

Oleanders may also be propagated 
from top cuttings, but it takes longer. 

They like rich soil, not too large pots, 
and plenty of water. They grow rea- 
sonably fast, but it takes a few years to 
get a goed-sized plant. 

Oleanders may be had in white, pink, 
red, yellow, and in double and single. 
And there are rare sorts with variegated 
leaves, and with red flowers. 


Otto H. Router, (N. J.) 


RESTING OF CACTI 


In answer to E. S. C. Potter: 
_ It is natural for Cacti to have a rest 
in time of drought. Then when mois- 
ture or rain comes they come into bloom. 
I believe after a long, dry resting period 
is given in Winter that buds will start 
when watering is resumed. 


C. M., (Ohio) 


HUMMING BIRDS ATTRACTED BY BRIGHT 
COLORS 


The question, “Are Humming Birds 
especially attracted by bright-colored 
flowers?” may be answered by the fact 
that on April 11th a Humming Bird 
flew to the window and alighted, and 
tried to get into the rose-colored Cycla- 
men inside the window. 

For the past two weeks they have been 
seen in'the Chinese Quince bush, which 
has been in bloom at the corner of the 
house. 

SARAH G. HAWKINS, (Ore.) 


POISON IVY 


I would say to M. H. H. that I yanked 
Poison Ivy to my sorrow some years ago. 
The Dr.’s bill was about as long as the 
Ivy roots and the suffering from the 
poison intense, so I caution those who 
are not immune to let it alone. Some 
people, it will not poison; others poison 
yery easily, and when you get a good 
dose of Poison Ivy, you will wish you had 
let someone else yank it. 


Mrs. H. McKEE, (Ohio) 


SCALE ON FERNS 


Mrs. G. P. M., (Wash.,) asks about 
‘scale on Ferns. 


My one experience was to immerse my 
plant in my boiler of suds when it got to 
be milk warm, let stand several hours, 
take up and spray thoroughly. Mine was 
clean and no more scales. 


Mrs, LINDSEY, (Iowa) 
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SUGGESTIONS ABOUT MAIDEN HAIR FERN 


Answer to Mrs. Bert Savage: 

Perhaps you give your Ferns too much 
attention. We used to do so and never 
had good results. Now we take them up 
from the woods with all the soil the 
roots will hold, and the only thing we 
ever do is to throw some leaves over 
them in the Fall and also well-rotted 
leaves in the Spring if available, pref- 
erably leaves from hard wood trees. 

The only further requisite seems to be 
plenty of water. Our Ferns are in a loca- 
tion where they get the benefit of the 
waste water from the well, in a corner 
facing northeast between house and 
porch, where only the early morning sun 
shines. We simply leave the Ferns alone 
and watch them grow. 


CLAUDE A. ADAMS, (IIl.) 


CATERPILLARS ON BLACK WALNUTS 


The remedy for Caterpillars on Black 
Walnut trees is both quick and easy. 
Get up in the morning at sunrise and 
scrape the trunk of the tree with a hoe. 
The Caterpillars all go down at night 
in clusters in one clump, and they will 
be found on each tree. This is a very 
easy way of doing it and is effective. 


MINNIE L. VoicT, (Minn.) 


SITUATION FOR LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Answering H. B. Leigh, (Idaho,) : 


Lily-of-the-Valley grows nearly every- 
where and is best when reset every four 
or five years. In resetting put about 
two or three pips together, using some 
fertilizer and spacing about six inches 
each way. This gives more and larger 
flowers. I get it to grow most anywhere 
and in any kind of soil. 


Otto H. RoLuer, (N. J.) 


SCALES (?) ON FERNS 


Mrs. G. P. M., (Wash.,): 


The little scales on the Fern undoubt- 
edly are spores. They being the same 
as seed and when properly planted will 
produce young plants. These brown col- 
lored spores do no harm to the plant. In 
many ferns, certain fronds only, produce 
the spores; these are known as fertile 
fronds. The scale on the stem are 
natural scales and should not be re- 
moved, being the fibrous shedding of the 
stem. 

JONES HEDDENS, (Iowa) 


COLEUS IN THE HOUSE 


Answering the question by J. W. 
Rittenhouse, September issue: 


I have grown Coleus in the house and 
have found that when the plant gets a 
little old it will often lose its leaves and 
become straggly. I then break off the 
plant at the top and start a new plant 
from the cutting. This will give a very 
pretty plant again in a few months. 

S. G. H., (Ore.) 


SANSEVIERIA Laurentii 


Mrs. J. J. Z., (N. J.,) requests infor- 
mation concerning Sansevieria Laurentii, 
March FLOWER GROWER, page 145. 

This is a horticultural variety of San- 
sevieria zeylanica and in addition to the 
whitish, transverse markings upon the 
leaves, they have a creamy-yellow band 
one-fourth to one-half inch wide along 
their margins. If the plant is crowded 
in the pot, it should be divided and given 
a heavy soil well fertilized. Our experi- 
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UNUSUAL PLANTs | 


Of the Southwest 
CACTI, WILDFLOWERs, 
and DESERT FERNS O88 


Free Descriptive List 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 


Mountain Park - . New Mexico 
ai 
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AMATEUR DAHLIA GROWERs. 

We want your address if you wil : 

tubers to exchange or sell next ‘Spek, up 

with your address list of varieties yoy are 

ing this season and ask for our exchange im 

DAHLIA SECTION 
NATIONAL FLORAL EXCHANGE 


513 Cherry Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
a 








Unless Your Nami 


is on our mailing list, you are missing 
something good—awfully good. 


WATERLOO BULB FARMS 
Waterloo, Iowa - - Box 165 











Se ERCHITECT 


. <a. Dignified , exclusive profession, 
competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. Easy to Late 
under our correspondence methods. Assistance e: ae, 


ta! xtended 
tablished 1916. Write today for full aetaie 


52 Newark, New York 


and graduates. 


American Landscape School 





GLADIOLUS SPECIALS 
Bulbs 1%” up. Semesan treated. Priced per 
doz. Each 1/10 doz. price. Minimum orders $2, 
Prepaid. Break of Day $5.00; Dr. Bennett $2.50; 
Geraldine Farrar $10.00; Joerg’s White $15.00; 
Los Angeles $2.50; Mrs. Leon Douglas $1.20; 
W. H. Phipps $3.00. Planting stock and bub. 
lets also. Ask for list. 
THE LANGLOIS FLORAL GARDEN 

R. 1, Box 68 - Vancouver, Wash. 








HARDY 


WILD FLOWERS 


More than 100 uncommon varieties, 
over half of which are natural rock 
plants. Rare native Iris, Cacti, Yuccas, 
Succulents and Ferns. 


Write for descriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - Texas 
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MAJESTIC DARWIN 
TULIPS 


Postpaid 
1000 for $22.50 100 for $2.50 
500 for 11.25 50 for 1.40 
The largest Bulbs that may be had, in- 
cluding 10 various colors, separately 
packed and labeled. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 
From Growers Direct to You 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 


428 West 35th St. - New York City 
Nurseries: Noordwykerhout, Holland 
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with the plant has been that blooms 
produced only where very rich soil 

were . The pot containing the plant 
set out in the garden in the shade 

ae shrub, where it could rest all Sum- 
mer. and when brought. into the house in 
the Fall, flower stalks were produced 
during the Winter. 

LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


TIGER LILY SEED 


Some one asks about Tiger Lily seeds. 
The so-called seeds are not in reality 
seeds, but bulblets; but since they serve 
as true seeds in the propagation of new 
plants, perhaps it does not so much mat- 
ter if they are not true seeds. These 
pulblets are produced one at the base of 
every leaf of a mature plant and do not 
come after the flower as do true seeds. 
They are dark brown when ripe and may 
be planted at any time after they mature. 


BessIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


GROWING NASTURTIUMS 


I am surprised at your correspondent’s 
trouble with aphis in growing Nastur- 
tiums. In our own experience, nothing 
ever has given any annoyance excepting 


' the cabbage worm. This is easily over- 


come by spraying with salt water or with 
the usual insecticides. We have aphis 
on other plants sometimes, but never on 
the Nasturtium. 

If the soil is too rich they are apt to 
run to foliage rather than producing 
fowers. Nasturtiums delight in sun- 
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shine, and we are pleased to note the 
rich colors which a mixed packet will 
furnish. It is a pleasure, too, to find 
them in colors which harmonize. Though 
occurring in all shades from pale yellow 
through orange and scarlet to deep 
bronze, there is no clash in the color 
scheme. One may cut the flowers as 
freely as wished, and they bloom the 
more freely for the cutting. 


BEssIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


SANSEVIERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I notice that Mrs. A. M. Gincer says 
her Sansevieria has never bloomed. I 
have three, and have found they need to 
be root-bound before blooming. Mine 
were set over this Spring and show no 
signs of bloom though they are growing 
vigorously. The flowers are oddly-attrac- 
tive. greenish-white, on a tall stem, grow- 
ing hyacinth-fashion, and are very fra- 
grant. It is certainly a most accommo- 
dating plant;—sun or shade is all right. 
For a sunless window in Winter it is all 
right;—or put it in a corner away from 
the light,—it is satisfied anywhere. 


I. R. M., (Ohio) 


MILDEW ON ROSES 


Answering A. B., (Penna.,): 

These Roses were affected with mildew. 
There are several remedies that can be 
used to prevent this condition. Perhaps 
the handiest is one part of lead arsenate 
to nine parts of sulphur dust well-mixed 
together, dusted on the plants with a 





Simple Bird House Construction 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ERY good Bird Houses can be 

made from empty boxes and 

casks. The house for Swallows, 
shown at A in drawing, is made by 
cutting down a long, narrow box, mak- 
ing holes on one side, and dividing 
it into three compartments. 


The top is used for the roof.. E is 
made by cutting down a square box, 
as at G, and F, then fastening on a 
roof, and covering it with cedar bark. 
H is for fastening the box to a tree. 

Small casks, C, thatched with straw, 
will make good Bird Houses. D shows 
how to make it. 
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BETTER PLANTS--by Farr 


Peony and Iris edition, with list of 
French Hybrid Lilacs, Holland bulbs and 
extra-hardy perennials, now ready. If 
you have not received a copy, write us. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 121 - Weiser Park, Penna. 





PEONIES-IRIS- GLADIOLUS 


Hardy, home-grown stock; finest assortment of 
varieties. Write for our latest Catalog of Ap- 
proved Peonies with hints on their culture. It 
also lists choice Iris and Gladioli. Indian Spring 
Farms, Inc., Box K, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 


A TREASURE BOX 
FROM OREGON WOODS 


Dainty evergreen plants for indoor ferneries. 
May be planted outside in the spring. Five dif- 
ferent ferns and ten other low-growing native 
plants with attractive foliage. All correctly 
named and packed in lovely mosses. The 165, 
$3; 10, $2.25; 5, $1.25, postpaid. 

IRIS ACRES - 





Molalla, Oregon 











Gold Eagle 


Wholesale prices on all sizes and 
bulblets now ready; also Veiled 
Brilliance, Rose- Mulberry § and 
others. Tycko Zang prices re- 
duced so all may enjoy its im- 
mense brilliant blooms. 

You’ll want Helen Howard, For- 
est Sprite, Buddy Worden and 
others, so write us early. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 

















11 Firsts out of 20, including 
Sweepstakes, Best Exhibit, 
Best New Origination, were 
won by us at N. W. Regional 
Gladiolus Show. 


It pays to grow the Best. 
Bulbalog on request. 


Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens 
Canby, Oregon 








Narcissi 


Paper Whites for Indoor Culture 
in Pots or Pans 
LARGE BULBS, per dozen - - $1.00 
Place bulbs in pot and fili with pebbles 
and water well and you will have bloom 
in 4 to 6 weeks. 


ANNUAL SEEDS 
Sow any time before the ground freezes 
and they will come up in the spring and 
make hardy plants. 


Sweet Alyssum —-_~_- _.per pkt. $ .10 


| 10 
Centaurea Bach Button Pom tee 10 
| ee a we -10 
Lavender Lace Flower sis -10 
Larkspur Annual _-_--~-- ets .10 
OS eee aa OPA as -20 
Snapdragons, pink ____._-_-. “* “ 15 
Snapdragons, yellow ___--~ ; x 7 15 


Stocks, mixed 
1 Packet of Each for $1.00 


PEONIES—Can supply all varieties listed 
in September and October %-page ad in 
Flower Grower. 


H. R. LAWRENCE, R. 2 - Elmhurst, III. 
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dust-blower early in the morning while 
the plants are still wet with dew; or the 
plants may be sprinkled with the hose 
and the powder applied. 

If no blower is obtainable dust the 
powder on by hand. This should be done 
as soon as the trouble is observed, and 
frequently repeated. 

H. W. S., (N.Y.) 


PROPAGATING OLEANDER 


Answering Mrs. R. Lewis: 

The Oleander can be easily propagated 
in water. Fill a milk bottle nearly full 
of sand, then fill up to the top with 
water. Trim your cuttings and put them 
in the bottle so that cuttings rest in the 
sand, then place the bottle in the sun. 
The cuttings will soon root. 


H. W.S., (N.Y.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


Answering C. M. Hardy: 

This plant, if native, is probably False 
Indigo, or it may be the Wild Senna, or 
Coffee Weed; though this plant comes 
into flower later in the Summer. It is 
an annual, growing on good ground to a 
height of seven feet. 

H. W. S., (N.Y.) 





REMEDY FOR ASTER TROUBLES 


If G. J. Durr, (Tenn.,) will give the 
soil a light sprinkling of wood ashes be- 
fore planting Asters, it will prevent the 
trouble he has with them. Asters should 
not be grown on the same ground year 
after year. It is better to change each 
season. Asters like plenty of water and 
a rich soil, but I have found from ex- 
perience it is best to fertilize the soil a 
month or two before planting them out. 


Mrs. G. H. S., (Va.) 


LEAF-CUTTING BEE 


In the April number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, page 192, Mr. Moses tells about 
something cutting pieces from his Glad 
petals. 

I had a similar experience with yellow 
Glads and as I spent a lot of time among 
the flowers, I found out what was doing 
the damage. What I supposed was a 
honeybee alighted on one, and while 
watching it, I saw it cut a circular piece 
as large as my thumb nail from the 
bloom. Upon going closer, I discovered 
that it was not a honeybee, as it had a 
longer body and was rather black. 

I know it is this bee that does the 
damage as I caught two. 


ROBERT S. VERNON, (Wis.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


The plant inquired about by S. J. Z., 
(Mich.,) on page 43 of the January issue 
is probably Agapanthus umbellatus. It 
has no bulb and it has roots similar to 
those described. Its leaf growth re- 
sembles the hybrid Amaryllis. Its flow- 
ers are trumpet shaped and waxy, being 
borne in a cluster on a long straight 
stem. Give it lots of root room as there 
is more of it underground than above. 


H. E. Gates, (Calif.) 


SCABIOSA FROM SEED 


One of your subscribers spoke of her 
difficulty in getting seeds of Scabiosa to 
germinate. 

I have planted seeds of the perennial 
Scabiosa for several years and have 
never succeeded in raising a plant. None 
of the seeds which I planted in April 


Tue FLOweR GROWER 


yielded plants. I then soaked Scabiosa 
seed in warm water, and the next day 
planted it. It has germinated well and 
I have all the plants that I care to have; 
of course they are still very small. 


L. B. McM., (N. J.) 


HARDY AMARYLLIS 


In the July number of the magazine, I 
saw a question concerning the Hardy 
Amaryllis, (Lycoris squamigera). I have 
quite a large bed of them that is just 
about now (August 19) through bloom- 
ing. It is best to plant the bulbs in the 
Fall, covering them with about four 
inches of soil. This is, I believe, the 
earliest of all my plants to show growth 
in’ the Spring, usually showing its 
shoots about February twentieth. In 
June the foliage dies away, to be fol- 
lowed by the tall stems of flowers. When 
the bulbs seem to be crowded too much, 
judging by the number of flower stalks 
in one place, I lift them out and reset 
after the flower stem has dried. 


I. R. M., (Ohio) 


COMBATING WHITE ANTS 


Answering Mrs. A. R. McKinney, 
(CS. €.,): 

Have noticed that if an entire limb of 
a tree is used, that Ants will not so read- 


ily attack for a year or two. Anything 





Nover im enc 
constructed of sawed wood j sing 
almost at once. . 

Have used Avenarius Car ineum 
preparation which may be had oa . 
drug store, to fight White Ants ae 
far have not found any of them men,” 
Any preparation of creosote is said to 
as good. So far as observed this does be 
affect plant growth. The ends of “= 


can be dipped or soaked for an hour op 


so. 
CLAUDE A. ADAMs, (Ill.) 







CARE OF GLOXINIA 


' Gloxinia tubers should be set 

out of the soil as moisture in the oie 

a tendency to damp off the s 

rot the tuber. Prouts and 
Keep water off from both 

and = tubers of this plant. 
Also grow in strong light, b 

little sun. “I 


the leaves 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif, 


CENTIMETERS AND LITERS 
Answering W. A. Shaw, (Ont.); 
Your 2,000 cubic centimeters jg of 

course, two liters; and a liter is almost 
exactly an imperial quart. Centimeter jg 
used in linear measure and as cubic centi. 
meters for volume. 1000 cubic centi- 
meters, or one liter of water, weighs one 
kilogram. 

“Hoosier” 





A Chat with the Publisher 


ARE COMPARISONS ODIOUS? 


Comparisons may be odious if they 
are too personal, but it is only by com- 
parisons that we train our judgment and 
arrive at results. If you do not know 
just what THE FLOWER GROWER is as 
compared with any other publication 
anywhere, just put them side by side and 
make a rough index and see what you 
find. Then tell your friends about it and 
they will be pleased, too. 


GROWERS SHOULD HELP 


Those growing flowers commercially 
should put a little note into their printed 
matter giving their honest opinion of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, its subscription 
price, and where published. This maga- 
zine is deserving of a boost from all who 
are interested in flowers, whether from 
the standpoint of the novice, or from the 
standpoint of growing flowers as a busi- 
ness. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


My Queries and Answers department 
this month is extra large, but still there 
is much material awaiting publication to 
be carried over. In twelve issues of this 
magazine you will find almost anything 
on any subject that you happen to be 
interested in, and perhaps you will find 
just the point that you have been looking 
for. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS FOR 1928 


Although these are larger and finer 
than those offered in 1927, the same offer 
applies. Two of these calendars, postage 
prepaid, are offered to present subscrib- 
ers who send a new subscription to me, 
remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00. 
Japanese calendars are ornamental any- 
where. 


PRUNING SHEARS AS A PREMIUM 
A real serviceable pruning shears can 





be had by present subscribers for the 
securing of a new subscription and rp. 
mitting at the regular price. Theg 
shears are a high-grade article and use. 
ful to all gardeners. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


A few bound volumes of THE FLOwm 
GROWER are still available to fill out sets, 
and bound volumes of its predecessor, 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, are 
also available. 


ORDER YOUR INDEX 


Send ten cents in stamps for a 1927 
index when ready. It will be the most 
complete index ever printed, and the 
1927 issues are the most complete; in 
fact, they are a reference work in them- 
selves. 


PLACE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 


Every reader should have on hand a 
supply of my standard yellow subserip- 
tion coupons, to make THE FLOWR 
GROWER better known and tell people 
about “the Magazine with a Mission.” 
Write me for a supply when you run out. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


See advertisement on another page. 
At $25.00 this is probably the best in 
vestment in horticultural literature. 


SEND NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


This office stands ready to send sample 
copies to lists of names with complete 
addresses. The names of home owners 
who have improved premises are espe 
cially requested. 


NEWS-STANDS AND LIBRARIES 


This magazine ought to be on all the 
news-stands and in every library. 3 
news-stand sales have doubled. Give 
your news-dealer a hint that he ought 
to stock THE FLOWER GROWER and do not 
forget to suggest the same thing to your 
librarian. 






MADISON COOPER 
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My subscribers who order the 24 
odd issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
which have been advertised from time 
to time, are invariably pleased with 
their investment. This is just half 
the regular price, and these odds and 
ends contain a lot of useful informa- 
tion. If you are a new subscriber try 


them. 





Plan Now for Christmas 


THE FLOWER GROWER makes one of 
the best of Christmas presents. It is 
in fact, twelve Christmas presents, go- 
ing to your friends twelve times per 
year, and it causes them to remember 
your gift continuously. 

Many readers have written me that 
THE FLOWER GROWER is the best 
Christmas present that they ever re- 
ceived. . 

Now is the time to figure for Christ- 
mas, and do not forget that the club- 
bing rate of three yearly subscriptions 
for $4.00 will apply to Christmas pres- 
ents for your friends. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 





Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


This monumental work, edited by 
Liberty H. Bailey, known by everyone as 
a horticultural authority, gives complete 
information about the cultivation, geog- 
raphy, history, etc., of 15,000 species of 
plants, in 4,000 genera. Now offered in 


A NEW THREE VOLUME EDITION 


This new edition contains all the ma- 
terial that was contained in the old six 
volume edition, and there are many mat- 
ters that make this work indispensable 
to all who are concerned with plants and 
their cultivation. 


3,639 large pages, with more than 120 
plates, many of them colored, and with 
4,056 line drawings. 

The original price was $40.00 in the United 
The new three 
volume edition is $25.00 in the United States and 
$30.00 in Canada. 

Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
Calcium, N.Y. 











President’s Cup A. G. S. Show at 
Hartford, Conn. 


FIRST and Sweepstakes at the Connecticut Gla- 
diolus Show were won by my Glads this year. 


Quality Bulbs produce quality Blooms 
Wholesale - Retail 
B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Place - Longmeadow, Mass. 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is the one magazine that 
I find I cannot get along without. The editorials 
are especially good, also the Glad Department” 
(Elk City, Kansas) 
“Of all the garden magazines I take, THE 
FLowerR GROWER is nearest my heart.” 
(Catonsville, Md.) 








FALL DELIVERY PRICES, per doz., large bulbs, 
prepaid. Minimum order $1.00. 

Ming Toy .60, Tiplady .50, Tyrian Beauty .75, 
Albania $1.00, 1910 Rose .50, Catherine Coleman 
$2.50, Twilight .75, B. L. Smith .60, F. C. Peters 
$1.00, Tabor $1.50, Illuminator $2.00, Shaylor 
-50, Van Fleet .75, Eberius .60, Opalescent $2, Rose 
Ash .50, Bennett $2.50, Douglas $1.50, London 
-50, Diana .75. Write for prices of other vari- 
eties and sizes. 

Fred Sturgess, 813 Main St., Vancouver, Wash. 





WEEKS’ OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS 


New list out about Jan. Ist. Let us have your 
name and address. Now digging wonderful crop 
of bulbs of Richard Diener, Fern Kyle, Indian 
Summer, Henry Ford, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Scar- 
let Wonder, A. W. Hunt, Crinkles, Giant Nymph, 
Purple Glory, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Show Flower, 
W. H. Phipps, Orange Flame, Los Angeles, 
Diener’s Am. Beauty, and many others. Let us 
quote you on your Glad wants. 


L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 - Salem, Oregon 





MT - TABOR 
TERRACE GARDENS 


SUPERB GLADIOLI 
PRE-DIGGING PRICES (Prepaid) 
Break O’ Day (Bill) 





Bulbs per Large Medium Small 
—_ $4.50 $2.25 $1.10 
__ 7.50 3.75 2.25 


Bulblets per 100, $1.50 
My descriptive price list includes the choicest 
varieties at lowest rates. Send for it. 
J. A. WUEST 


1650 E. Yamhill St. - Portland, Oregon 








Member A.G.S. and C.G.S. 
BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 


NOVEMBER SPECIAL 
Owing to very limited stock of some rarest 
Glads, I'am offering ONLY 100 SETS as listed 
below for $10.00. SHOOT quick if you want one. 
3 Sets, while they last, $27.50. Bulblets hand 





selected. No. of 
Variety Bblits 
Mary Frey, winner $500 cup_____________ 1 
Golden Dream, tallest yellow ____________ 5 
Gold Eagle, earliest yellow ______________ 1 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, Grand _______________ 5 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson, $100. Glad____________ 4 
Emile Aubrun, 6% in. flower_____________ 5 
Vicor, teen Beeee oe8 .. 5 
Nimrod, rich dark red —...._.._______.____ 5 
Tycko Zang, rich salmon ________________ 20 
Longfellow, especially fine _._.___________ 5 
SS Ea 5 
Mrs. Van Konynenburg, best blue_________ 1 
Mrs. Hornberger, great white __________ 3 
Sweet Rose, prize winner ___-_____________ 38 
Gertrude Errey, delicate pink ___________ 5 
Golden Frills, prize winner ________-_____ 3 
Pearl of California, a wonder______________ 1 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 1926 prize winner___ 1 
=e De 7 fees Geen tk 2 
we, Beet, & Wiener 10 
Break O’ Day, popular _______ See 
Pink Cloud, beautiful _....._._........___16 
Fay Lanphiere, a winner ________________ 10 
Veiled Brilliance, marvelous _____________ 1 
Rose Mulbery, rich novelty __._____ wee, 
Creatore, one of the richest ___.___________ 1 
A. E. Kunderd, grand ruffled ______- 3 


ALL FOR $10.00 (Charges Prepaid) 
Terms Cash 


EXTRA 

First 25 orders will receive gratis choice of 1 
large bulblet Orchid Lady; one large bulb Victor 
(Errey) or one large bulb Geraldine Farrar. 

Later orders will also receive gratis 
worth while but cannot promise above. 
All have a great future. All warranted true to 
name. See complete list Oct. Flower Grower. 


J. H. HEBERLING - Easton, Ill., U.S. A. 


item 


GLADIOLUS 
BULBLETS—Five each of Minuet, Gold Eagle, 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson, A. E. Kunderd, The Orchid, 
Golden Dream, Golden Frills; also ten each of 
Golden Salmon, Copper Bronze, Bobby, Tycko 
Zang, Cardinal Prince, Del Rosa, Kiva, Marnia, 
sent postpaid for Five Dollars. 

F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 


2754 - 45th Ave. S. W. - Seattle, Wash. 








Big Money Saving Opportunity 


GROFF’S NEW CREATION 


Golden Dream 


Color showiest deep clear yellow, pure self color 
without marking or shading; tall, vigorous plant; 
spikes slender and straight. We won several 
prizes with this variety at the Canadian Gla- 
diolus show this year, including sweepstakes for 
best 6 spikes. > 
1% in. up, $1.25’ Each; $12.00 Doz. 

Orders received from U. S. before Dec. 1, 1927, 
will be shipped from our representative there. 
Stock Gov. inspected and guaranteed true to name. 


WOODLEY PEONY AND GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 


Scotland, Ontario 








Perhaps You Hate 
Letter-writing 


Possibly you’ve even refrained from ordering 
something you’ve seen advertised just because it 
meant a search for correspondence paper and 
the bother of writing a letter. For you who 
want this “Special November Gladiolus Set,” why 
not order it the simplest way? Don’t bother to 
write a letter; just send a check for $10.00. At 
the bottom of the check, underneath your name 
write your street address, and somewhere on 
the remittance write “For Special Nov. Glad 
Set.” That’s sufficient. I’ll do the rest. One 
of my customers ordered this way last year, and 
I thought the idea a good one. 


SPECIAL NOVEMBER GLAD SET—$10.00 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson: 


3 Bulbs, No. 5 size $2.25 
25 Bulblets de 3.75 
Minuet (C): 
1 Bulb, No. 1 size__ 8.25 
25 Bulblets - 5.00 
The Aristocrat: 
Bulb, No. 1 size _ 1.00 


10 Bulblets __. : -75 
John T. Pirie: 
5 Bulbs, No. 5 size 2 
25 Bulblets PATE : 
Giant Nymph: 
1 Bulb, No. 1 size____ 
4 Bulbs, No. 6 size 
Nimrod (Australian) : 
5 De oe, © Oe... 
_f | yMee aea 
John T. McCutcheon: 


4 Bulbs, No. 2 size ___ grees _ 2.80 

| ay eee a 
Mrs. Leon Douglas: 

ie SO ee eee ee 

a. re eS 
Dr. F. E. Bennett: 

10 Bulbs, No. 4 size ie eatin tatiana aaa 

50 Bulblets ____- Fara - 60 





Total Value $25.64 
Price for entire “Special Nov. Glad Set” $10.00 
May I send you my Fall price list on choice 
Gladioli? Here are some of the real new ones: 
Star-of-the-Sea (Merton G. Ellis) Peach red, with 
rich brownish scarlet throat, tipped with lemon 
yellow points. Very elegant and lovely. 
Bulbs, each ee a Se _._. $10.00 
Pride of Portland (Merton G. Ellis) Begonia 
rose, very large florets. Attracts much atten- 
tion. This won the A. G. S. Trophy at Port- 
ae Regional Exhibit in 1926 for best seed- 
ing. 
Bulbs, each : ae 
Frost King (Mrs. M. G. Ellis). 
pink with white throat. This variety blooms 
very early and late. The early frosts do not 
seem to affect it here in Oregon. It con- 
tinues blooming in the garden for us from 
small bulb or bulblet after the frost has taken 
everything else. Very prolific and. splendid 
germinator. Bulbs, each z isinasicideail A 
Terms: Cash with order. I pay transportation 
charges. If you will send me a list of your 
requirements (quantity, size bulbs, and va- 
rieties) I can probably make you a money- 
saving price on the entire lot. 


Address (MISS) FLORA E. BRECK 
384 East 42nd St., North - Portland, Oregon 


$10.00 
A clear coral 
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ASK FOR OUR CATALOG 
listing such fine ones as A. E. Kunderd, 
Break O’ Day, Gladdie Boy, Mary Jane, 
Minuet, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Tycko Zang 
and 80 other varieties. 

If you wish bulbs for fall delivery let 
us quote you on your wants. 

F. W. PAGE & SON 
1177 Abbott Rd. - Buffalo, N.Y. 








WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Watkin 
Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting exclu- 
sively the finest resulting plants for continued 
propagation, we offer seed excelled by none here 
or abroad. One hundred seeds in package, one 
dollar. Send for descriptive folder and price list 
of named varieties. 
WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 

Box 3380 Portland, Oregon 









Vale 
Nov. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY BULB gp 


GROWERS OF CHOICE LAD’ 
Catalogue will be tg Jan, . + 
Albatros, Heavenly Blue, rt 
Pearl of Calif., Pfitzer’s Triumph, @ 
Dream, Mrs. Van Konynenburg, M 
trude Pfitzer, Veilchenblau ona 
other new varieties. 


81ST AND PRESCOT 
W, R. Hurst, Mgr. - Postion Grail 




















Is the Best Time to Order Glads for 


Next Season 
Price list of nearly 100 choice varieties now 

ready. Big, healthy, high crowned bulbs, grown 
on new ground each year in the famous Willa- 
mette Valley of Oregon, where soil and climate 
combine to produce bulbs of perfect quality and 
wonderful vitality. I have a long list of satisfied 
customers from all parts of the country. My 
bulbs are sold under an iron-clad guarantee of 
perfect satisfaction. If you are not entirely 
satisfied, return at my expense and get your 
money back. I offer no special “digging time 
prices,” but invite comparison of my list with 
others. You really should have it before you 
place your order. 

. M. KITTOE 
1459 Tillamook St. - Portland, Oregon 








PAEONIES - 


50 ACRES 


10 Acres 








Write for catalogues. Prices 
right. Also our plants will 
please you. 

NARCISSI-BARRI CONSPICUUS 


$2.00 per 100, $15.00 per 1000 
looming size bulbs. 








Gilbert H. ates & Son 








HATTON’S WONDER G 


~ reed of Choice Gladiolus 























Per 10 


oO. 

Bengal Tiger PO a $4 4-00 ay 
Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder ___ 6.00 5.00 
Diener’s White -__________ 4.00 3.09 
| Ee ee 4.00 3.09 | 
Dr. W. Van Fleet ____. | 4.00 3.09 
B.d.Ghegler —....... 8.50 $8.00 
IndianSummer ______ 6.00 5.00 
oo, CMPwOme 4.75 4.95 
Mrs. John R. Walsh ____ 4.00 3.59 
ay > SE 3.50 8.09 
Virginia Male~ 5.00 4.00 4 


25 bulbs at 100 rate. Charges pre 
over $2.50. Terms: Cash, or ee ae be 
ance C.0O.D. Send for Fall Price List, 


D. S. HATTON 
Route 8, Box 489 - Portland, © 














Gladiolus Specials 


COLLECTION NO. 1—Bulbs, 1” up, 1 of each: 
A. E.-Kunderd, Break O’ Day, Emile Aubrun, 
Fay Lanphier, Geraldine Farrar, Golden Dream, 
Gold Eagle, Gloriana, Joerg’s White, Mrs. Wm. 
Fairclough, Mrs. P. W. Sisson and Rita Beck 
sent postpaid for $10.00. 

COLLECTION NO. 2—One dozen bulblets of each 
of the above 12 varieties sent postpaid for $10. 
COLLECTION NO. 3—Bulblets, 2 of each: Pa- 
tricia Carter, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Pearl of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Van Konynenburg, The Orchid, 
Orchid Lady, Mammoth White, Rita Beck; 
1 each: Jubilee and Mary Frey sent postpaid 
for $5.50. Shipment about last of November. 
Complete price list will be ready about 
January 1, 1928. SEND FOR IT NOW. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
3402 - 45th Ave. S. W. - Seattle, Wash. 


COLEMAN’S 
SUPERIOR 
GLAD COLLECTIONS 
Order Now—Sent before cold 
weather. 

20 vars. (1 each—20 bulbs) $1. 

20 vars..(6 each—120 bulbs) $5. 

20 vars. (25 each—500 bulbs) $20. 
Large blooming bulbs—all named 
— properly labelled — PREPAID. 
FRE E!!—fFirst 100 orders re- 
ceived will get valuable extras. 
Please order today. 

JOE COLEMAN, P. O. Box 984 
Savannah, Ga. 






















Bales Bargain 


Special Digging © er 
Thirty different good blooming siz a 
Gladiolus bulbs for ee: 


A DOLLAR 


Every one different and labeled true to 
name. Either fall or spring delivers 
Add another dollar and receive a big bu 
of ROSEMARY and one of STARBRIGHT, 
the two new Gladiolus wonders. 4 


THE a FARMS - Circleville, ¢ 
Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 














GOLDEN DREAM 


(GROFF) 
has made good as the BEST TALL 
GROWING DEEP YELLOW in com- 
merce. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Cormels 
Each $5.00 $4.50 $4.00 $3.50 $3.00 $2.50 $ .25 


10 40.00 36.00 32.00 28.00 24.00 20.00 2.00 
(Cormels $14.00 per 100) 


You can import under permit. Write us. 
J. W. CROW, LIMITED 


Simcoe - - Ontario 





Oregon Grown Gladioli 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Anna Eberius ___-_~- $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 
{aes 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Crimson Glow ____~~ 4.00 3.00 2.50 
Diener’s White _____ 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Evelyn Kirtland ____ 3.50 3.00 

Fairest White ______ 4.00 3.00 2.00 
I hess cass 4.00 3.00 2.50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton___ 3.00 2.00 1.50 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin ___ 4.00 3.00 2.50 
eee 3.00 2.00 1.50 
Red Knight ___-___-~_ 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Sweet Lavender ____ 4.00 3.00 2.00 


(25 bulbs at 100 rate) CHARGES PRE- 
PAID on orders over $8.00. Terms: 
Cash with order. 

COLEMAN GARDENS 
Box 24 - Multnomah, Oregon 






























a Fi. 
Special Glad 
AT SPECIAL FALL PRICE 
10 Rita Beck (no more) @ $5.00 each; 100 
fellow @ .40; 1 in. to 1% in.; 50 Marietta, lang 
@ .15; 50 Cath. Coleman @ .20; 200 Dr, Vm 
Fleet @ .05; 200 Giant Nymph @ .10; 26 a 
Dawn @ .15; 10 Rose Mist @ .15; 200 Re 
Glory @ .05; 100 Rose Ash @ .05; 200 E 
@ .05; 100 Dr. Bennett % to 1 in. @ .15;3 
Attraction @ .08; 50 Pink Lily @ .10. All goo 
blooming size, mostly 1% up, unless te 
Postpaid to 5th zone. These prices for ord 
before Dec. 1st, with cash. a 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF - __ Independence, ial 











Dreer’s Garden Roses for Fall Planting 


It is generally conceded by both professional and advanced amateur Rose enthusiasts that the very 
best results are likely to be obtained from dormant plants set out in the autumn. We 


SPECIAL ROSE CATALOGUE 


containing a marvelous offering of dormant plants for Fall planting, of the World’s 
It also contains complete cultural directions which, 
should enable anyone to grow Roses to perfection. 


A modern Garden of Roses could not be started with a finer collection than the famous 


DREER DOZEN HYBRID-TEAS 


This collection is made up of twelve outstanding varieties noted for their freedom of 
bloom, length of blooming season and wide range of colors. 
varieties as Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Radiance, Los Angeles, Imperial Potentate, etc., 
ete. Altogether you will find it a selection of truly high-grade varieties that will be a 


have just issued a 


Choicest Varieties. 


credit to any garden. 


if followed, 


It includes such famous 


We will supply one each of the Dreer Dozen, in strong two-year-old dormant plants for $11.00, 
delivered to any Post Office in the U. S. Fall Catalog also mailed free on request. 


1306 Spring Garden Street 


HENRY A. DREER 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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